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Indiana State Adoption 


After careful comparison with special editions of other 
geographies recently published by other firms, 
a special edition of 


Frye’s Geographies 


Adopted for Exclusive Use 


IN THE 


STATE OF INDIANA 


FOR A TERM OF 


YEARS 
by the State Board of Education. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
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A Half-Dozen Choice Books 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST (Daya). 
With glossary of nautical terms and engraving of a brig, her sails, parts, etc. The spirit of the 
narrative has been preserved, and its unity retained. Its length has been made such that an ordi- 
nary class can read the book in a few weeks without loss of interest —the abridgment serving, 
seewingly, to enhance the attractiveness of the narrative. Moreover,in the correlation of literature 
and geography one more means of interrelating these two subjects is furnished, 180 pages. 


THE SNOW IMAGE and Other Twice-Told Tales (Hawrnorne). 
Seven selections, including The Snow Image; The Great Stone Face; Little Daffydowndilly; ete. ; 
charming stories for young readers. 121 pages. ' 


EVANGELINE: A Tale of Acadie (Loncretiow). 
With introduction and notes by Prof. EpbwAkbD EVERETT HALE, JR. This edition has peculiar and 
marked value for school use, by reason of its very interesting, practical, and useful introduction, 
its suggestions for study, its two maps, etc. 102 pages. 


KNICKERBOCKER STORIES (Irvine). 
Selected stories from the old Dutch days of New York, told in Irving’s delightful manner — eight 
selections, including The Storm Ship; Rip Van Winkle; The Legend of Sleepy Hollow; ete. ith 
Dr. Hale’s interesting and helpful introduction, map of Hudson River, ete, 140 pages. 


IVANHOE (Sik Warren Scorr). 
Presents this favorite Waverley novel in excellent form for school reading. The story gives in a most 
attractive way an idea, historically accurate, of England seven hundred years ago. It contains an 
extended historical sketch and map of England at the time. An excellent correlation of literature 


and history. 208 pages. 


POEMS OF KNIGHTLY ADVENTURE. 


Four choice, complete poems : Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette; Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 
Rustum; Macaulay’s Horatius; Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. Dr. Hale’s Introductions to the 
,0ems, and discussion of Figurative Language, Metre, and Diction give the volume a unique value 
for literature study in the form of these notable poems. 150 pages. 


These books are Nos. 19, 20*, 21*, 23*, 24, and 26 of our favorite Standard Literature Series. The starred 
numbers are single numbers — in stiff paper sides, 121, cents; in cloth, 20 cents.. The others are double 
numbers — paper sides, 20 cents; cloth, 30 cents. 


For further information concerning our Standard Literature Series 
or our popular Standard School and College Text- Books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., 43-"47 East Tenth St., New York. 


Boston, Mass. 


SECOND SERIES, 
Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Howells, 
Motley, Emerson, Saxe, Thoreau, E. 
S. Phelps- Ward, Parkman, Cable, 


FIRST SERIES. | 


Poe, Longfellow, T. B. Read, Irving, 
‘iS Whitman, H. B. Stowe, Hawthorne, 
A Holmes, Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, 
Whittier. Aldrich; Joel Chandler Harris. 


The author has been long known and esteemed as a lecturerand author. His new book wins one from the 
start, and holds one to the finish. He has put much of his life and his heart into it; and as he is an American to 
the core, so is his book American to the core. As such, the work is to be commended for use in high schools and 
the home. Its constant exaltation of whatever is noblest in American life and thought will contribute to true 
character building. — Pittsburg Press, April 9, 1899. 

One of the remarkable things about U. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. N. Y., is that, although he is doing a prodigious 
amount of educational work, what he put« forth is most excellent. We have seen many manuals for authors’ 
birthdays, but such books are usually a collection of songs, quotations, questions, etc. Bardeen’s ** Authors’ 
Birthdays” is a gem of literature. No. 2 is before us. The writer sits up until midnight communing with the 
spirits there revealed as if by magic. The characters and habits of tweive distinguished American authors are 
illustrated by sufficient biography to reveal personality, and enlivened by sufficient quotation to represent the 
peculiar genius of the author represented, Portraits of authors and their friends adorn the 459 pages. Our read- 
ers must agree with us that such a choice volume must be seen and read to be appreciated. The teacher who 
reads such a book must ever afterward be a better teacher. — Cincinnati Public School Journal, March, 1899, 


Each Series sent postpaid, in Manilla for 50 cents, in Cloth for ®1.00. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays. 


Every Person Abroad 


this summer should take along a copy of 
The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe, edited by F.C. & T. L. Srepman. 
It is concise, handy, has clear and legible maps, and is altogether the best of the kind pub- 
lished. ‘he editor of the Philadelphia Press says: ‘* Having had a practical test of the qual- 
ity of this little book, I can recommend it with a show of authority.” The book is bound in full 
It may be obtained of any bookseller, or will be sent postpaid for $1,25 by the 


leather. 
publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


E are ready to supply 
all the schools with 


Steel Pens 


ESTERBROOK aco’s \ 


all styles, whether for the slant or the vertical methods. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 


Leading Nos.: Al, 333, 444, 556, 570, 646. 


Ask your stationer, or make requisitions. 


26 John St., New York. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


_ factory. Invariably they express surprise at 


Pencils keeps us in a continual hustle. 


will secure convincing samples. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : 


ONCE IN: A: WHILE 


we are honored by a bevy of progressive teachers, who desire to inspect our Pencil Manu- 
_ various stages of completion, and wonder “ where on earth they all go to.” 


Our order books could answer that question, for the demand for the Dixon 


| 

| If there are any of the readers of the “Journal of Education” remaining who are still 
| unfamiliar with the quality of. the Dixon, mention of 


the almost countless thousands of pencils in 


American 
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paper and 16 cents in stamps 
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Maps! Globes! Books! 


An 


Old Settler 
of 


Montana. 


onderland ’99 


the Northern Pacific’s new annual, contains 
a large amount of information about the 


SHASTA 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 
ROUTE 


and the NORTHWEST. 


Before going to Los Angeles — and 
even if you don’t go — get the book 
and read tt, 
Send six cents to Chas. S. Fee, 
St. Paul, Minn. and a copy will 
be sent at once. 

For rates, etc., address 


BOSTON, Mass., 230 Washington St. : 

H. W. SWEET, Dist. Pass. Agt. 
BUFFALO, N., Y., 215 Ellicott Sq. : 

W. G. MASON, Dist, Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, So, Clark St.: 
. H. FOGARTY, General Agt. 


MONTREAL, Que., 116 St. Peter St. 
THOMAS HENRY, Dist. Pass. Agt. 


NEW YORK CITY, 319 Broadway : 
W. F. MERSHON, General Agt. 


National E-ducational Association Convention, 


Los Angeles, July 11—14. 


THE ONLY TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE PASSING 
DIRECTLY THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY 


— IS THE 


Rio GRANDE WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Choice of THREE DISTINCT ROUTES 
THROUGH THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Stopovers granted at all Colorado and Utah Through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars 
Resorts, Denver, Colorado Springs, Man- Free reclining chair cars and coaches, 


itou, Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, : 
and Ogden, | Unsurpassed Dining Car service, 


‘oe Hligh School Building, Helena, Mont. 


lor illustrated pamphlets address 

F. A. WADLEIGH, 

General Passenger Agent, 
Lake Crry. 


EK. COPLAND, 
General Agent, 
Bedford Building, Cuicaco. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


N. A. 
CONVENTION, July uth i4th, 1899. 


UNION * PACIFIC * RAILROAD 


traversing the States of Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah, offers to 
delegates and teachers the most pleasant and comfortable route during the 
summer months, A glance at the Atlas of the United States shows this fact. 


‘‘ The Overland Limited.”’ California in Three Days. 
Leaves Chicago 6.30 P.M. Daily for Pacific Coast Points. 


Colorado Special.’’ One Night to Denver. 
Leaves Chicago 10.00 A.M. Daily: Arriving at Denver 1.30 P.M. 
i &~° THROUGH TOURIST CAR SERVICE FROM THE EAST TO CALIFORNIA, 


Beautifully illustrated pamphlets on Colorado, Utah, and California mailed 
free upon application. For full particulars regarding rates, sleeping-car 
reservations, etc., apply to 

TEN BROECK, Gen'l Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York. 


W. MASSEY, 
New England Freight and Passenger Agent, 


State St.. Boston. Mass. 


SUHERMERHORN & 00., 
n N D ERGARTE N SUPPLIES 3 Hast 14th Bt., 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
School Supplies. 
J. HAMMETT COMPANY 


70 Fifth Ave., 352 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON 


Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 


Send for New Catalogue. —— 


Ir YOU ARE 


sLOOKING UP 


VACATION TRIP 


OR COPY OF 


J.RWartson C.P. 


Fite HeURG R.R. 
Mass. 


Are You a Teacher ? 


Why not have the best? “‘Mhe Alamo, 
strictly first-class; best cuisine and service 
in the city; rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per day. 
Special rates for meals where there are larg: 
parties. Address GEORGE S. ELSTUN, 
(Formerly Mgr. * The Antlers ”’) 
CoLoravo Sprinas, Coro. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE. 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas, 
ata sacrifice. For terms and particulars address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITLVG 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


"JOSEPH GLLOTTS \ 
VERTICULAR PEN / MULTISCRIPT 


1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
The BEST QU. ALITY and- MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


227 BROADWAY 
*NEW YORK 


— © JOSEPH GILLOTT's 
= VERTIGRAPH PEN... / 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........ $1 John Street, New York. 
MICKOSCOPES 
FOR 


Botany 


L. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, 
The New Apparatus for teaching of Laboratory | 


ihysics merits your careful inspection. 16 As shburton PI. 


Attention of delegates and teachers who contemplate attend- 
ing the National Educational Association Convention 


AT LOS ANGELES | 


iS: CALLED TO THE 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
via NEW ORLEANS : 


, Boston, Mass. 


THREE 
ROUTES 


SOUTHERN 


PACIFIC SHASTA ROUTE, 
COMPANY: viA PORTLAND, ORE. 


Write for illustrated literature descriptive of these 
routes and places of interest in California. 


OGDEN ROUTE, 
via OGDEN, UTAII ; 


kK. E. CURRIER, 


New England Agent, | EDWIN HAWL KY, 


Assistant General Tratftic Manager. 


State St., Boston. 
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astern Passe enger Agent, 
349 Broadway and 1 Batte ery Place, New York. 
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CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 56.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year 
Both papers to one address, tn 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Somerset St. - - - - . - - Boston, Mass. 


“THE MAN WITH THE HOE.” 


One of the most striking poems of the century is Edwin 
Markham’s “The Man with the Hoe.” The poem was in- 
spired by one of Millet’s great paintings: — 

Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 

Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

Who loosened and let down his brutal jaw? 

Whose was the hand that slanted back his brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light within this brain? 


Is this the Thing the Lord God made, and gave 

To have dominion over sea and land; 

‘To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the passion of Eternity? 

is this the Dream He dreamed who shaped the suns, 
And pillared the blue firmament with light? 

Down all the stretch of hell to its last gulf 

There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of the world’s blind greed— 
More filled with signs and portents for the soul 
More fraught with menace to the universe. 


What gulfs between him and the seraphim! 
Slave of the wheel of labor, what to him 

Are Plato and the swing of Pleiades? 

What the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
The rift of dawn, the reddening of the rose? 
Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Time’s tragedy is in that aching stoop; 
Through this dread shape humanity betrayed, 
Plundered, profaned, and disinherited, 

Cries protest to the Judges of the World 

A protest that is also prophecy. 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

Is this the handiwork you give to God, 

This monstrous thing, distorted and soul-quenched? 
How will you ever straighten up this shape; 

Give back the upward looking and the light; 
Rebuild in it the music and the dream; 

Touch it again with immortality; 

Make right the immemorial infamies, 

Perfidious wrongs, immedicable woes? 


O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the Future reckon with this Man? 
How answer his brute question in that hour 
When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is 
When this dumb terror shall reply to God 
After the silence of the centuries? 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

SUPERINTENDENT A. E. Wuirr, JJethuen, Mass.: 
The best teacher is ever ready to note suggestions 
and obey instructions. 

Dr. NicuoLas Murray Butter, Columbia College: 
It is in general accordance with the principles of a 
sound civil service system that the power to examine 
teachers and the power to appoint should be kept 
distinct. 

Frank A. Firzpatrrick, Poston: On the business 
side, the board of education, by placing in the hands 
of a superintendent of supplies, a superintendent of 
buildings, and a superintendent of schools the mani- 
fold details arising in this department, escapes the 
worry, irritation, and annoyance which a discus- 
sion over such trivial matters always brings to the 
members of the board. 

J. L. Pickarp: There is no office within the gift 
of the people which should be so thoroughly severed 
from ail political complications and possibilities as 
that pertaining to the education of the children. The 
farther the board of education ean be removed from 


contingencies of party polities the better. ‘To this 
end the time of election or selection should be as far 
as possible from the heat of a political contest, 


RDUCATIONAL 


BY A. WINSHIP. 


GROOMING BRAIN. 

Aside from the great crises in school administra- 
tion and the curriculum, there is sure to be another as 
regards the kind of psychology needed for the schools. 
All along the professional line comes demands for 
psychological training for teachers. Pedagogical pro- 
lersors in colleges and universities, some state normal 
and city training schools, and  edueational 
specialists and reading circle managers exclaim with 
almost frantic zeal that teachers should not be licensed 
who have not studied psychology. ‘These same edu- 
cators present a great variety of psychological schemes, 
vnly one of which is acceptable to any group of 
specialists. These differ so widely in their views of 
the relation of mind and brain, in their estimate of 
mental activity and vigor, that sooner or later there 
must be a meeting on some decisive battlefield. In 
rome ages the philosophical and psychological contests 
ef the period have been made by publicists, in others 
by the theologians, but in our day it will probably be 
a battle between educators. 

If the present psychological chaos continues, in- 
stead of urging teachers to study psychology, there 
will be official edicts forbidding their reading any- 
thing upon the subject. But there must come order 
out of chaos. A crisis will come, and the masters will 
he held responsible for the development or evolution 
of a body of psychological doctrine which shall be 
hoth sensible and useful. Such a day will dawn when 
the demand becomes so pronounced that the masters 
shall feel the necessity of lining up in the interests of 
the children rather than for the pride of the cham- 
pions. 

Far be it from me, now or ever, to aspire to any part 
in such a conflict, but there is a view of the situation 
that may be hinted at. Having just read “David 
Harum,” Lincline to the phraseology of the stable, 
and will say that the psychology which now appears 
te be needed is that which will aid in grooming the 


PRESENT CRISIS.—(VIL) 


brain, 

The day of the 
There appears no longer any occasion to speak of 
memory orimagination, Even the perception and the 
concept have gone into the back shed with the “shay” 
and the lumbering coach, but there is and will always 
he the utmost need of putting the mind in condition 
for its best work. 

What is not known about the relation of mind and 
brain affords opportunity for limitless incubation of 


“faculties” of mind has gone by. 


theories. One thing appears to have been discovered, 
namely, that mental vigor and vivacity, elasticity and 
intensity are not matters of size of the brain or of 
locality, but rather of number and arrangement of 
the convolution, Be this as it may, a study of men of 
intellectual powers yesterday and to-day tends to 
show that the use of the mind determines alertness, 
keenness, and power in thinking. It is a fad of the 
day to speak of the man or woman who is neither a 
rustic nor a dude, a boor nor a swell, who is neither 
crude nor exquisite, as “well groomed.” The wildest 
prairie grass becomes fine with sufficient attention, the 
roughest horse becomes tame, and his coat fine and 
glossy through grooming, the coarsest hair of the rus- 
tic lad becomes silky with adequate care. It used to 
he thought that only speed horses required extra 
grooming, but to-day the heavy team horses of the 
great manufacturing and commercial establishments 
are as thoreughly groomed as the blooded horses in 
the stables of the sportsman. It adds to the health, 
movement, strength, and emdurance of the animal to 
he groomed to the limit. 

The brain apparently gains as much from intellec- 
The processes are not so unlike as 


tual grooming. 


they may at first seem. Every organ of the body is 
toned up, enlivened by attention to the scales or sacks 
upon the surface. Even these wastes of the system 
viekt to devoted care and eall into higher activity 
every function of the system. In somewhat the same 
way the grooming of the brain seems to give bright- 
ness, versatility, and power to the initiative, relativity 
and persistency of thought. 

It may not be demonstrable that through grooming 
there are more and finer convolutions of the brain, but 
it is presumable, since it is entirely clear that the mind 
is healthy, refined, and vigorous in proportion to the 
sympathetic and scientific attention which it receives. 
What one knows is of little account as compared with 
What one reads signi- 
fies much less than how he reads it. What one thinks 
counts for less than how he thinks about it. 

Thomas ‘Gray will be famous as long as there is an 
English tongue, and all because of a country chureh- 
yard: Goldsmith from a deserted village; Longfellow 
because of a village blacksmith; Whittier from a bare- 
foot boy. In art and music, in philanthropy and 
invention it is the same. 

Grooming the brain is another way of saying that 
we should make the mind healthy and ready by close 
and daily attention to the everyday things, to the 
events that are liable to form scales by their famili- 
arity. Mental dandruff may clog the circulation and 
affect every activity of the mind while one thinks he 
is feeding on the wealth of the ages. Keep the brain 
groomed, and then the mind can digest the mighty 
truths m the classics and the sciences. But how this 
is to he done must be told us by those who ought to 


the way he comes to know it. 


knew, who will know when they evolve psychological 
wisdom for the good of the child. 


CHILD STUDY IN WESTFIELD AND 
VICINIT Y.—(V.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CLARENCE BRODEUR, 


TEST VI.—REASONINGS OF 

It has been said that a child will ask more ‘hi 
inan hour than a wise man can answer ina week; the 
comic papers find few themes so fruitful of amuse- 
ment fora fun-loving public as is this; yet a child 
vr who would not ask questions would 
(Juestions in- 


who could not 
be the beginning of a blighted career. 
dicate the rise of the reasoning powers; they are the 
lirst gropings of the infant mind into the great 
world of facts about him; wise training at this point 
in the life of a child has far-reaching consequences. 
‘T'wo tests were given at different times that the pos- 
sible relation between the reasoning powers of chil- 
dren and the questions they asked might appear; in 
the first a picture of a Lapland home was given each 
child, with a request that he write out all the questions 
about the picture which he would like to have an- 
swered. It was expected that the character of the 
questions asked would indicate when relations of 
cause and effeet began to appear, and to what extent 
these were operative thereafter with children of differ- 
The results of this test are submitted in 
‘cause and effect” 


ent ages. 
the table which follows: the rubric 
includes how, why, and result questions: 


‘ 


TABLE 10. 
QUESTIONS ON PICTURE. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 

Whole number collated....-.++.++0+- 732 709 1,441 
WHEE 2,440 2,650 5,090 
Miscellaneous. 212 201 413 
7 8 


Average number questions asked, 

If such a test as this were a fair test of the relative 
curiosity of boys and girls,—it seems to the writer 
that it is not,—it would not be at all evident that the 
girl is more curious than is the boy; but 250 more 
questions are asked by the girls than by the boys. 
It is not the number of questions each sex can ask that 
determines the curiosity of the sex; it is the number 
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actually asked; besides, this particular picture may 
have contained more that was of interest to one sex 
than to the other. The “what” questions (forty-eight 
per cent.) are most frequently found, and more than 
twice as many of these appear as of the “cause and 
effect” questions, which are next most frequently 
asked. More of these are asked by children of eight, 
nine, and sixteen years of age than by any others, and 
boys and girls equally ask the question. This seems 
to give reason for the belief now generally held that 
children are greatly interested in the use of things, 
especially as many of these “what” questions evidently 
meant “what for.” 

The “cause and effect” questions begin to be promi- 
nent at about ten years of age, and the number of 
such questions asked seems to increase steadily with 
both boys and girls. The curve representing the 
“who” questions is constant at about twenty-five per 
cent., and indicates that girls have a keener interest 
in personality than have boys. The time interest, in- 
dicated by the “when” questions, seems to be slight, 
and varies but little from the youngest to the oldest 
pupils tested. 

The question test was given on a Monday; on the 
next day the following question was written upon the 
blackboard and pupils were asked to answer it: “If 
you were traveling in a strange country, where you 
had seen no inhabitants, and found hundreds of oyster 
shells scattered about over the hills, how would you 
think they came there?” When these papers were ex- 
amined the answers given were grouped under four 
heads: (1) Natural Agencies, including all answers 
which seemed to indicate that these hills might at one 
time have been the bed of the ocean. (2) Human 
Agencies, the shells were carried there by people, 
there had been a picnic on the island, ete. (3) Ani- 
mal Agencies. (4) Foolish Agencies, including such 
statements as “carried there by the wind,” “dug out 
of the hill,” ete. The results are to be found in the 
following table:— 


TABLE 
OYSTER SHELL TEST. 


Boys. Girls. ‘Total. 


Whole number 808 820 1,628 
Natural agencies 569 515 1,084 


Human agencies ....-....ecccsccseccees 158 205 363 
Animal 45 50 95 
Foolish 86 50 86 


It is easy to see the meaning of this table. ‘There 
was very little difference in the number of boys and 
girls examined; a few more girls than boys gave fool- 
ish answers to the questions asked; about the same 
number of boys and girls thought the shells had been 
carried to the island by some animal agencies; a few 
more girls than boys mentioned the picnic as respon- 
sible for the shells found. ‘The interesting fact about 
the test is that so many pupils (sixty-six per cent.) 
drew right conclusions in the matter, and that girls 
(sixty-three per cent.) as well as boys (seventy per 
cent.) reasoned out the matter. To what is this re- 
sult due? Is there anything in the tearhing of the 
children of our schools that is caleuiated to equip 
them for the solution of such questions? We believe 
there is and that it is found in the teaching of nature. 
In this connection it will be interesting to compare 
the results given above with the results of some Cali- 
fornia tests, made by Professor Earl Barnes, on the 
same subject; about 1,700°California children who had 
been given some training in nature study were com- 
pared with about the same number of children who 
had had no training in nature studies. We give the 
resulis of these tests in the following comparative 
table:— 

TABLE 12. 
REASONINGS OF CHILDREN. 
Comparative Table of California and Massachusetts children. 


CALIFORNIA TESTS. MASS, 
No Nature Nature Westfield 
Study. Study. Test. 
Whole no. tested........ 1,700 1,710 1,628 
Natural agencies....... 614 66°, 66%4 
Human agencies........ 34°, 24% 22,4 
Animal agencies........ 5Y 6%— 
Foolish agencies.....--. 6% 1% 
Miscellaneous........-- 2% 4% 


The similarity between the figures in the second 
and third columns is striking. ‘Two tests could not 
well be more nearly alike. If the California tests 
were fairly taken and the deductions drawn therefrom 


are right, the result of our test would seem to indicate 
the value of nature studies as a part of our school 
work. 

It would be foolish to assert anything as proven by 
this single test. There may be other reasons which 
would account for the similarity of the results. We 
are interested only in presenting the statistics of the 
test; but the results of the Westfield test agree with 
the deductions from the Califernia test. Probably 
all of the pupils examined in the Westfield test came 
from places where nature study is a part of the cur- 
riculum of the schools. 


THE FLAG WE LOVE. 


BY KATHERINE LOUISE SMITH, 


We trace the word flag from the Anglo-Saxon, 
fleogan, to fly in the wind. The history of all flags 
divides itself into two periods, before and after the 
crusades, or before and after the rise in heraldry. 

In the Bible the mention of banners, standards, and 
ensigns is quite frequent. “Every man of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall pitch by his own standard with 
the ensign of his father’s house,” occurs in one place. 
Again, “In the first place went the standard of the 
camp of the children of Judah according to their 
armies.” And David sings, “Thou hast given a ban- 
ner to them that fear thee, that it may be displayed 
because of the truth.” 

The Egyptians, Greeks, and Persians carried 
standards, and Virgil makes frequent mention of 
them. he Israelites carried the sacred standard of 
the Maccabees, with the initial letters of the Hebrew 
text: “Who is like unto Thee, 6 God, amongst the 
* The invocation to God is also seen in pic- 
tures of flags borne by the colonists of Massachusetts 
when they arrayed themselves against the mercenaries 
of King George and appealed to the God of battles in 
behalf of the freedom and justice denied by those 
who bore rule over them. 

The earliest use of a flag at sea was merely as a 
signal waved from right to left, without color or 
nationality. Down to a recent date it was not the 
flag but figure head that was an emblem, the carved 
image on the prow or the embroidered sails. The 
Romans, as we know, had their rostra. 

The story of our flag is interesting and well worth 
a study into its origin. Before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the flags carried by the colonists were 
either the pine tree flag, with the motto, “An Appeal 
to God,” or the rattlesnake flag, with the words, 
“Don’t Tread on Me.” 

The stars and stripes are said to have originated 
from the shield or coat of arms of Washington. The 
Washingtons were a Northamptonshire family, and 
in the early part of the seventeenth century various 
members of the family lived in the village of Little 
Brighton, six miles from Northampton. There are 
tombstones in the parish church of Lawrence and 
Robert Washington, who died in 1616. On the tomb 
is the shield of the family and the blazon shows the 
stars and stripes. The great grandfather of the 
former president emigrated to this country in 1657. 
There is little doubt that the American flag obtained 
its design from the red and white stripes and stars on 
the shield of Washington and the eagle “issuant” 
from his crest, 

Another theory that has been advanced is that the 
blue quater was taken from the blue banner of the 
Scotch Covenanters, and was therefore significant of 
the Solemn League and Covenant of the United Colo- 
nies against oppression, while the stripes were a blend- 
ing of the red colors used in the army with the white 
flag of the navy. ‘ 

Still another theory has it that General Washing- 
ton called on Mrs. Ross, an upholsterer of Arch 
street, Philadelphia, and engaged her to make a flag 
from the rough sketch he brought with him; that she 
suggested a few practical moderations, and that at her 
wish Washington re-drew it, and in a few hours the 
first star-spangled flag was floating on the breeze. 
Which ever theory we accept, the stars and st ripes are 
the svmbol of light, the banner of dawn. 

They mean the greatest of all blessings—liberty. 
The red stripes may typify the blood shed by patriots 
for their country and the stars in the blue of heaven 
may signify many states embodied in one. 


On Saturday, June 14, 1777, congress passed a reso- 
lution “that the flag of the United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternating red and white, in a blue field, 
representing a new constitution,” and a committee, 
consisting of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lynch, and Mr. Har- 
rison, was appointed. 

The original thirteen states, each represented by a 
stripe, were Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island. 

Subsequently the number of stars were added to, a 
new star arising for every state. At the present time 
we have the following stars, each representing the ad- 
mission of a state into the Union at the date ap- 


pended :— 

1. Delaware, 1787. 24. Missouri, 1821. 
2. Pennsylvania, 1787. 25. Arkansas, 1836. 
3. New Jersey, 1787. 26. Michigan, 1837. 
4. Georgia, 1788. 27. Florida, 1845. 

5. Connecticut, 1788. 28. Texas, 1845. 

6. Massachusetts, 1788. 29. Iowa, 1846. 

7. Maryland, 1788. 30. Wisconsin, 1848. 


8. South Carclina, 1788. 31. California, 1850. 

3 New Hampshire, 1788. 32. Minnesota, 1858. 

10. Virginia, 1788. 88. Oregon, 1859. 

11. New York, 1788. 34. Kansas, 1861. 

12. North Carolina, 1789. 35. West Virginia, 1863. 
13. Rhode Island, 1790. 36. Nevada, 1864. 


14. Vermont, 1791. 37. Nebraska, 1867. 

15. Kentucky, 1792, 38. Colorado, 1876. 

16. Tennessee, 1796. 39. North Dakota, 1889. 
17. Ohio, 1802. 40. South Dakota, 1889. 
18. Louisiana, 1812. 41. Montana, 1889. 

19. Indiana, 1816. 42. Washington, 1889. 
20. Mississippi, 1817. 43. Idaho, 1890. 

21. Illinois, 1818. 44. Wyoming, 1890. 


22, Alabama, 1819. 
23. Maine, 1820. 

The first banner bearing stripes of which we have 
record was borne by the Philadelphia troop of Light 
Horse. John Paul Jones claimed to have flung it to 
the breeze from his ship, and also to have elicited 
the first salute for it abroad from the French fleet. 
He also raised it on the first naval vessel of the United 
States,—The America, 

The first flag under fire was at the present site of 
Rome, N.Y. Here, at the former Fort Schuyler, they 
improvised a flag, using white sheets for the stars, bits 
of scarlet cloth for the stripes, and a blue coat for the 
field. Washington bore our new flag into battle at 
the Brandywine, 1777, and Germantown the same 
year, 

The American flag was borne up the Thames by the 
ship Bedford, of Nantucket, in 1783. In 1784 it was. 
borne into Chinese waters, and in 1799 into Japan. 

Any one looking over a collection of the common 
pottery made from a hundred and fifty years ago to 
comparatively recent times will find that stirring 
contemporaneous events are very freely introduced, 
as sea fights, portraits of generals, ete. The United 
States flag figures conspicuously on many a jug, and 
all coins issued during the presidency of Washington 
had five pointed stars on them. 

All Americans are justly proud of their flag. 
Though our flag is primarily just so much bunting or 
silk, its design and coloring are full of meaning; and 
though its prime cost may be little, its value is price- 
less, for the national honor is enwrapped in its folds, 
and a world of history figures in its device. 

A correct list of our army regulation flags is as fol- 
lows: The flag to be five feet six inches in length by 
four feet four inches wide, made of silk. The field 
two feet six inches long by two feet four inches wide. 
Width of stripe, four inches. The staff to be nine 
feet in length and the distance between the edge of 
the flag and first row of stars two and 19-32 inches. 
At the top of the staff a spear head and pendent from 
the spear, tassels swinging from two golden cords. 
A heavy gold fringe on the edges. 

The national flags hoisted at camps or forts are made 
of bunting. They are of three sizes; the storm and 
recruiting flag measures eight feet in length by four 
feet two inches in width. The post flag measures 
twenty feet in length by ten feet in width. The 
garrison flag measures thirty-six feet in length by 
twenty feet in width. The union is one-third the 
length of the flag and extends to the lower edge of 
the fourth red stripe from the top. 

The president of the United States has his own flag. 
On the blue field is an eagle, bearing on its breast # 
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shield with the stars and stripes, and under the 
national motto, “E pluribus unum.” 

The pendant of the United States navy is long and 
narrow. The stars are reduced to the original thiv- 
teen, and the width of the flag permits only two 
stripes. 

Accompanying our army is the Red Cross flag. 
This is carried by the society of that name the world 
over. Tt is, ottt of compliment to the Swiss Republic, 
whete this society for the relief of the sick and 
wounded fitst originated, a red cross on a white 
grotind, this being the reverse of the Swiss flag. 

The white flag is the symbol of amity: used in the 
time of truce or surrender. 

Hlonot and tespect are expressed by “dipping” the 
flag, and a flag at half-mast indicates’ mourning for 
death. At no time of peace mtist one flag be hoisted 
above another, and each flag must be flown from its 
own staff. 

All the flags used by the United States are made 
at the Brooklyn navy yard. These apartments are 
vecupied by flagmakers, and for more than thirty 


ART STUDIES IN SCHOOLS.—(XV1.) 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A, M. 


The first pieture to-day is one -hat is 
probably familiar to you all, for it is a 
great favorite and has been reproduced by 
photography and engraving for many years. 
The name of it is “Aurora,” and it was painted 
by an Italian artist named Guido Reni, who is 
generally ealled by his first name Guido. Do you not 
think it fine to become so famous that people know 
who is meant when your first name onty is spoken, 
although it is the first name of a number of other 
persons, too? Just as there are many Williams or 
Johns in our country, so there were many Guides and 
Raphaels and Leonardos in Italy, but not more than 
one of each whe became so famous that the whole 
world knows of them. (Who were the other two 
mentioned 7) 

Giuide Reni was the son of a celebrated musician 
and singer, who intended his sen for the same pro- 
fession as himself, but the boy’s genius for art was 


Fics. 1. 


yeats the Stars and Stripes have been measured, 
weighted, tested, and mounted by workmen at this 
place, Every eraft commissioned by the United 
States, whether in time of peace or war, must be sup- 
plied with flags of all nations, so all kinds of flags are 
made besides our own. 

The testing of color, measuring of stripes, and cut- 
tiig of stars is done by one man. 

One apatiniett is used for measuring. In this 
rooin’ the brass designs on the floor mark the dimen- 
sions of the patts. 

The late war with Spain increased the demand so 
that now machine work is largely used. The cloth 
for the white stars is folded twenty times or more, a 
brass star laid on, the pattern marked out, and the 
Whole lot eut at one time. A certain number of 
stitches are alwavs used for each inch, and so exact are 
the rules that the banner has no wrong or right side. 

A sailor mounts each flag on the ropes, sewing the 
iron rings into place. It is essential that the bunting 
should he str ng and durable, for the flags float. over 
our army and from our ships in all kinds of weather. 
Chemieals are used to test the color and resistance of 
the material before any flags are made to be exposed 
to the bullets of the enemy or inclemency of — the 
weather. 

In truth we may justly feel proud of our flag and 
may take to our hearts the words of the poet:— 

“The urion of lakes, the union of lands, 
The union of states, none can sever, 
The union of hearts, the union of hands, 
And the flag of our Union forever.” 


very one knows that June 14 is Flag day through- 
cut the United States, but few are aware that the cus- 
tem of observing this day originated first in Pennsyl- 
vania, and it was through the efforts of the Sons ol 
the Revolution it beeame generally observed. 


IN THE CURRENT MAGAZINE. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


Our “Trilby” has gone, 
“Napoleon” wanes, 
But “Teddy” the great 
Still popular reigns, 


early discovered by a celebrated Flemish (from 
country?) painter living in the city of Bologna (point 
out), where Guido was born, November 4, 1575. 
Guido’s father taught him to sing and to play the 


. 


Fig, 2. 

harpsichord and flute, but these did not satisfy his 
artistie longings, for in after years he said that as 
often as he dared he ran away from the harpsichord 
and drew rude sketches and formed figures from clay. 
After he had been taken into the studio of the 
Flemish artist he made such wonderful progress that 
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at the age of thirteen years his master allowed him to 
teach some of the other pupils. Yet they say his 
modesty and dignity were unusual in one so Young 
suddenly elevated to a prominent position, so he won 
the respect of all who knew him. You see the lesson 
we can learn from this talented boy who lived over’ 
three hundred years ago. It is a good thing to know 
there have been other gifted children in the world, at 
all times and in all countries, so that no little boy or 
girl here who is praised will make the mistake of 
thinking and behaving as if he or she were the only 
smart or beautiful child in the world. Guido was so 
heautiful to look at that one of his teachers, the 
famous Annabale Carracci, painted him as an angel 
in several of his own works. 

Another picture whieh has been supposed to 
he painted by Guido Reni is the sad and lovely por- 
trait of a woman, said to be Beatrice Cenci, but 
modern critics and historians have argued and seem- 
ingly proven that the picture not only was not painted 
by Guido, but also that it is not even the portrait of 
the unfortunate princess whose history is so sad. 
Modern critics seem very harsh and cruel sometimes 
when thev take away our cherished traditions—as 
telling us there was no William Tell and such things— 
hut it is heeanse thev are searching for truth, and it 
is better to have the true statement about anything 
than the »rettiest legend about it that could be made 
ip, Guide was passionately fond of musie, and dur- 
ing his last illness his friends had musicians play in 
the hall just outside his chamber. The effect was 
soothing upon him and as he wiped away his tears, he 
eried: “And what, then, will be the melodies of Para- 
He died August 18, 1642. (How long had 
the colonists been in this country then, and how 
many colonies were there?) Tlis works belong to the 
three classes: historical, mythological, and por- 
traiture. To-dav’s subject is of the second list and 
was painted at Rome, where it is owned in the Ros- 
pigliosi palace. The idea is to represent the Dawn as 
a beautiful woman, who mounts her chariot to ride 
across the heavens to awake the Day. With this ex- 
planation of the meaning of the picture, I wish you 
to tell me if vou think it is well carried out, what the 
figure with the torch means and the figures floating 
behind and beside the chariot. Which is the most 
beautiful figure in the group and the one that attracts 
the eve first, and why is this se? 

If you were asked to compose a picture representing 
the coming of Day, what would you put in it? (En- 
courage originality of thought in as many such ways 
as possible.) 

Number 2 is called the “Butter-maker,” and some- 
times “Woman with the Churn,” and is by that famous 
French peasant painter, Jean Francois Millet. 
(What other picture of his have we had?) He was 
born in the north of France, in a little hamlet 
(Gruchy) perched on the iron cliffs of La Hague, over- 
looking the waters of Cherbourg roads. (Point out 
Cherbourg.) He was the eldest son and worked with 
his father in the fields till he was eighteen years old. 
On going home from the fields one night he carefully 
observed a round-shouldered, stooping man and made 
a charcoal sketch of him at home, which caused his 
father to tell him he had better go to Cherbourg and 
inquire if he had talent enongh to make his living by 
the art he loved so well. At Cherbourg they were 
surprised at his skill and originality, and he stayed 
there three years painting. He never had a teacher 
in the usual sense of that word, for his genius was so 
original that no one felt courage to direct it. Those 
with whom he worked at this time are described as 
watching him “with the astonishment of a hen who 
has hatched a young eagle.” (What do you think 
they meant?) 

Then he went up to Paris, and had a hard enough 
time, for he was not understood and was very harshly 
criticised by several leading critics. While studying 
in Paris he was glad to paint portraits at five frances 
apiece, which is equivalent to one dollar of our money. 
Just think of it! The man whose “Angelus” was to 
sell for $120,000, and later for more, compelled to d¢ 
a portrait for this pitiably small sum in order to livel 
And when he could not sell the beautiful things he 
composed and painted, he was not teo proud to make 
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signboards, and did a horse for a veterinary surgeon, 
a sailor for a sail maker, ete. 

The great secret of the harsh things said about 
Millet’s paintings was that they showed up the 
wretched condition in which the French revolution 
left the peasantry. The tales they told on canvas 
were too true to suit the leaders of 1848. And the 
reason they were told with fidelity and sympathetic 
feeling was that he had lived the life he depicted and 
knew its every phase. He may be considered the 
peasant’s apostle. Te finally left Paris and settled 
at Barbizon, where he spent the rest of his life, de- 
voted to his family and to his art. It is sad to know 
that many of the persons who decried his work and 
tried to prejudice public sentiment against it bought 
up many of his works for miserably small prices, 
knowing they would realize,large sums for them 
later. One exception to this treatment is the case of 
our own American artist, William Morris Hunt, who 
was such an admirer of Millet that he settled at Bar- 
bizon for several years, in order to study the man and 
his works; and he bought, in 1853, two of Millet’s 
paintings, the “Sheep Shearer” and “The Shepherd,” 
while two other American gentlemen purchased 
paintings at this time, somewhat relieving his poverty. 

Millet saw, felt, and portrayed all the glories as well 
as the tragedy of nature in the country. Unpreju- 
diced erities who examine his works are “charmed by 
the truth of them into forgetfulness of their method 
of manufacture.” And this is the height of art. 
One English critic says: “His works are suggestive of 
the poetry and sentiment of Burns, and the sym- 
pathetic feeling for nature of Wordsworth.” 


BIRD TALKS.—(\TIV.) 


BY A. P. 


MIGRATION. 
‘“Every year bath its sorrow, 
And every year hath its pain ; 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds go north again.” 

‘lo every lover of nature the coming of the spring- 
tide brings a thrill of warm happiness; to the bird en- 
thusiast it is the most interesting season of the whole 
year. Its every advancing wave brings back his be- 
loved feathered friends, and furnishes fresh material 
for observation and study. The lethargy of winter is 
shaken off by the budding earth, and the woods and 
waysides, no longer silent, awake to gladness under 
the melodious carols and chirpings of myriads of 
northward bound birds. Because the spring song of 
birds is so spontaneous and free, and so often heard, 
and beeause the little singers themselves can be 
quickly seen among the unfolding branches, one is 
likely to notice the presence of these aerial travelers 
nore upon their northward journey than when with 
silent tongue they go south after their nesting is over. 
But the movement southward in the fall is as wide 
spread and as significant as the spring migration, 
though less frequently noted by a casual observer. 
The one is the counterpart of the other. 

The migration of birds, long ene of nature’s mys- 
teries, even to men of science, has during the last 
twenty vears been carefully watched and studied, and 
most ornithologists now agree, in the main, in their 
views respecting its origin and accomplishment. 
Why do birds leave the warm south and come to our 
bleak New England before vet spring has awakened 
the brown fields or bidden the trees put on their 
sreoen? Tlow do they direct their flight over areas 
thousands of miles in extent and often return to the 
very spot which held their last summer's nest, as un- 
doubtedly many birds do? 

Why birds migrate now is undoubtedly due to 
hereditary instinet that has acquired force through 
many successive generations, and the habit originated, 
undoubtedly, in the struggle for existenee. In the 
far away time before the mighty glaciers covered the 
northern hemisphere, and when there was a warm 
temperate or sub-tropical climate nearly to the north 
pole, there was probably no distinet or periodic migra- 
tion of birds. Since they eould find food in high 
latitudes at all season, there was no necessity for mi- 
gration. But when the northern regions became 
cevered with vast ice fields, and seeds and insects 
could no longer be found, the birds were crowded 
south into a smaller area, and the struggle for life be- 


came greatly intensified. During the mild intervals 
of summer the stout hearted among them would seek 
to enlarge their range by journeying northwards, but 
advancing cold would again drive them south. In 
time, what was at first a forced migration would be- 
come hereditary, and the instinct to move would 
become periodic. The young would catch the con- 
tagion of example and soon follow the old leaders. 

How far north or south any species of bird ranges 
is, as a rule, dependent upon the nature of its food. 
Insect-eating birds go much further north than seed 
eaters, many of whom are permanent in the place of 
their birth. 

Ifow birds know, with almost unerring certainty, 
what routes to take in their long journeys is one of 
the most wonderful things in nature. That they 
must be endowed with remarkable memory seems cer- 
tain, as also that they must have vision and a sense of 
location far superior to that of man. Recent obser- 
vations made through the telescope demonstrate that 
the bulk of migrating birds fly at a height of from one 
to three miles. From this distance, the earth is 
spread out before them like a map, and its prominent 
features, such as coast lines, mountain ranges, and 
river systems are visible for a hundred miles or more 
in any direction. Those who have made most careful 
observations are convineed that the birds are guided 


in their flights by these geographical features. Many 
facts noted serve to strengthen this belief. Chief of 


these is that the great currents of migration follow 
well defined lines. and these lines correspond with 
such geographical features as have been named. 
Towards these central streams of migration, as they 
may be called, flock, by well-defined routes, the birds 
from different sections, and finally merge into the 
main stream for the greater stretch of the journey 
ahead. Again, in cloudy weather, when the features 
of land are obscured, or especially in foggy weather, 
the birds loose their way and become completely be- 
wildered. ‘Their keen sense of hearing is also of great 
assistance to all birds during migration, perhaps es- 
pecially so to young birds. 

When one stops to think of the immense numbers 
of birds that must twice a year be flying overhead he 
is at first inelined to wonder that he sees so few of 
them. This is due to two reasons: first, because many 
birds migrate only during the night time; and _ sec- 
ondly, because those who are overhead during the day 
are at so great a height that they are either invisible 
or do not attraet the eve. Among our common birds, 
those that migrate exclusively by night are the follow- 
ing: Thrushes (except the robin and bluebird), king- 
lets, nuthatches, and ereepers, thrashers and wrens, 
vireos, tanagers, the greater number of the sparrows, 
flveatchers (except the kingbird), cuckoos, wood- 
peckers, and warblers. Those that migrate chiefly or 
exclusively by day are robins, bluebirds, swallows, 
swifts, and humming waxwings, shrikes, 
blackbirds and crows, and other raptorial birds. A 
comparison of the two lists would seem to suggest that 
the time of flight is conditioned upon three things; 
homely, the bird’s habit of procuring food, its power 
of ilight, and its disposition. Birds of shy and _ re- 
tiring disposition and those having comparatively 
weak wings, such as thrushes, vireos, and the great 
family of warblers, are too distrustful of their own 
power of flight to venture on long, exposed journeys 
by day, and the descent to earth for food would occupy 
foo much time. Fearless and strong-winged birds, 
like robins and blackbirds, are indifferent to conceal- 
ment, and those whose power of wing is even greater, 
such as swallows and swifts, naturally rely upon their 
swiftness to outstrip any enemy. Moreover, the lat- 
ier can feed as they fly, and so no time need be lost in 
Owls and whip-poor-wills, 


birds, 


procuring subsistence. 
which are most active at night, make no change in 
their habits, as they also feed over wide areas and 
while in flight. 

The fall migration begins as early as the first of 
August: indeed, with many species, it seems that as 
soon as their young are able to care for themselves, 
the old birds begin a movement southward. The 
first flocks moving in the fall are, according to 
Brewster, composed largely of adult birds, the young 
birds and birds of the vear being the last to go. Mr. 
Brewster says that the stream of migration “forms a 
continuous but straggling army often hundreds of 
miles In length, varying in breadth according to the 


character of the country over which it is passing. 
Over a wide, level, and generally uniform region the 
host spreads out in their order; following a river val- 
ley it contracts and thickens; and at narrow passes, 
such as the Straits of Mackinac, it focuses its myriads 
into a solid stream.” 

Lirds choose clear weather in which to begin their 
flight. Ifa storm arises after the journey is begun 
and they can descend to shelter, they do so, but if a 
shroud of mist covers the earth so that they no longer 
see the outlines below them, they lose their way and 
cften perish. Fanciers of homing piegons know how 
disastrous fogs are to the carriers they send out. 

The spring migration is influenced directly by vari- 
ous causes. The condition of the food supply is a 
potent one and a strong influence is the love for the 
place of its birth, which is shown in a marked degree 
by some species. There are always some birds eager 
to start, and who seem almost too impatient to await 
the most favorable weather. A few warm days in 
early spring often brings numbers of migrants, who a 
little later perish with the cold. Although birds 
seem to possess a certain instinct which enables them 
to forecast storms of wide extent, they do not always 
seem to know in advance what local conditions are to 
exist. They may feel a hurricane and start south in 
the fall in time to outstrip it, but again they may be- 
gin a journey in fair weather when a few hours later 
a drenching rain will be falling. 

The male adults are usually the first to come north 
in spring. But in some species, as in bluebirds, 
thrashers, and certain birds of prey, they are mated 
when they arrive and bring their spouses with them. 
Often young birds do not go as far north the first 
season as do their parents. The aeration of blood not 
being complete, they are unable to endure so long a 
journey. Birds of passage rarely remain more than 
two days in a place. 

Large numbers of birds perish each year during the 
migratory seasons, and this loss tends to counteract 
the three-fold animal increase of birds and to keep 
their numbers stationary. 


‘*And above in the light 
Of the starlit night 
Swift birds of passage wing their flight 
Thro’ the dewy atmosphere. 
I hear the beat 
Of their pinions fleet 
As from the land of snow and sleet 
They seek a southern lea: 
I hear the cry 
Of their voices high 
Falling dreamily through the sky, 
But their forms I cannot see.” 


TALKS ON GRAMMAR.—(11.) 


BY MARY HALL LEONARD. 


THE PARTICIPLES. 

The verbal form ending in ing is emphatically the 
participle of the verb. Its adjective character, even 
when used in verb phrases, is plainly seen, although 
it sometimes takes a noun use and may then be 
classed with the infinitives. It is usually called the 
“present participle.” though, as its time signification 
is only relative and depends on the verb with which it 
is connected, some grammarians prefer to call it the 
“imperfect” or simply the “active” participle. 

There is another primary and simple participle 
which is much more difficult to deal with. In trying 
to show the participial character of that verbal form 
named the “past participle,” 
doubtless encountered in their pupils’ minds a feeling 
akin to that of Alice in Wonderland, when she said 
io the unicorn, “I cannot believe in you, because you 


many teachers have 


are a fabulous monster.” “Been,” the most common 
of all the past participles, is never used adjectively. 
The same is true of the past participles of most of the 
other neuter or intransitive verbs. It is true that in 
the verb phrases where these words oceur they have 
a certain remote or historic relation to the subject- 
term which may be dimly recognized, but the meaning 
is so blended that the verb phrase is usually thought 
of as inseparable. In transitive verbs the past par- 
ticiple may take an adjective relation, but it then ae- 
quires a passive meaning, and is no sense “past”; as, 


The tree, seen in the distance, looks small. 

Yet there is no form of the verb which is more im- 
portant than the past participle, nor which requires 
It enters into a larger num- 
ber of the verb phrases than any other verbal form. 


more careful teaching. 
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It is used throughout the passive voice, as well as in 
all the perfect tenses of the active voice. There are 
more irregularities of spelling in this verbal form than 
in any other. For these reasons it is the most dis- 
tinguishing of the principal parts of the irregular 
verbs. 

There are a few intransitive verbs whose past parti- 
ciples are sometimes used adjectively. These occur 
most frequently as predicate adjectives after the verb 
be, producing a phrase which resembles the passive 
voice, though without the passive signification: as, 
Babylon is fallen. 

By a few grammarians the past participle is called 
the perfect participle, though this name is usually re- 
served for one of the phrase forms. 

A complete view of the participles of the verb may 
he given as follows:— 

Seeing, present active participle; seen, past passive participle 
PIIRASES. 
Ilaving seen, 
Ilaving been seeing, 
Being seen, 
Having been seen, 


perfect active. 

perfect active progressive. 
passive imperfect. 

passive perfect. 


HARVARD ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS IN 
GEOMETRY FOR 1898. 


[Printed by request. ] 


OLD METHOD. 
PLANE GEOMETRY. 

1. If two triangles have the three sides of one respec- 
tively equal to the three sides of the other, the triangles 
are equal. 

2. Through three points not lying in a straight line 
one circumference, and only one, can be drawn. 

If the points lie at the vertices of an equilateral tri- 
angle the length of a side of which is 3, what is the length 
of the radius of the circle? 

8. Through one of the points of intersection of two 


circles draw a chord of one circle which shall be bisected 


by the other circle. 

A set of triangles have a common base, and their ver- 
tices lie on a circumference, of which the base of the tri- 
angles is a chord. What is the locus of the point of inter- 
section of the medial lines of one of the triangles? 

4. Prove that, if a polygon inscribed in a circle is 
equiangular, it is also equilateral, provided that the num- 
ber of sides is odd. 

Is the theorem true when the number of sidbs is even? 

5. The area of a circle is the limit which the areas of 
‘egular inscribed and circumscribed polygons approach 
when the number of their sides is increased indefinitely. 

6. Three radii are drawn 
in a cirele of radius 2a so as 
to divide the circumference 
into three equal parts; and, 
with the middle points of 
these radii as centres, arcs 
are drawn, each with radius 
a. so as to form a closed fig- 
ure (trefoil). Show that the 
length of the perimeter of 
ihe trefoil is equal to that of 
the circumference of the circle, and find its area, 


NEW METHOD. 
GEOMETRY. 

1. If two triangles have the three sides of one respec- 
tively equal to the three sides of the other, the triangles 
are equal. 

9 Through three points not lying in a straight line 
one circumference, and only one, can be drawn. 

If the points lie at the vertices of an equilateral tri- 
angle the length of a side of which is 3, what is the length 
of the radius’ of the circle? 

8. Through one of the points of intersection of two cir- 
cles draw a chord of one circle which shall be bisected by 
the other circle. 

A set of triangles have a common base, and their ver- 
tices lie on a circumference, of which the base of the tri- 
angles is a chord. What is the locus of the point of inter- 
section of the medial lines of one of the triangles? 

4. Prove that, if a polygon inscribed in a circle is equi- 
angular, it is also equilateral, provided that the number 
of sides is odd. 

Is the theorem true when the number of sides is even? 

5. (See figure in question 6 of Old Method.) Three 
radii are drawn in a circle of radius 2a so as to divide the 
circumference into three equal parts; and, with the mid- 
dle points of these radii as centres, arcs are drawn, each 
with radius a, so as to form a closed figure (trefoil). 


Show that the length of the perimeter of the trefoil is 
equal to that of the circumference of the circle, and find 
its area. 

6. If one of two parallel lines is perpendicular to a 
plane, the other is also perpendicular to the plane. 

Can a plane always be drawn through a given point 
parallel to two straight lines in space that do not inter- 
sect each other? Can more than one such plane ever be 
drawn? 

7. The lateral area of a cone of revolution is equal to 
the product of the circumference of the base by half the 
slant height. 

8. The angle between two ares of great circles is meas- 
ured by the are of a great circle described from its vertex 
as a pole and included between its sides. 

9. The inner radius of a hemispherical bowl isy 6 
inches. Show that a cube two inches on an edge can just 
be placed under the bowl. 

What portion of the earth’s surface, assumed to be 
spherical, lies north of the sixtieth parallel of latitude? 
Does twice as much lie north of the thirtieth parallel? 


DO RIGHT. 


[Sample of schoo! talks given by E. R. Beoth of the 
technical school of Cincinnati. ] 


There is only one rule pertaining to conduct with- 
out exceptions: that is, “Do Right.” This rule, like 
Its ob- 
servance will, therefore, depend upon getting the 


any other, must be known to be obeved. 


mind right, in order that we may know the meaning 
You will observe that the rule reads “do 
Right action 
not in not doing. The thing that 


of the rule. 
right.” instead of “do not” so-and-so. 
ix found in doing, 
is necessary to make life conform reasonably well to 
this rule is to have in mind the doing of what ought 
to he done, not simply the not doing of what ought 
not to be done. Positive characters are the ones that 
succeed. The good can never be attained when 
“don't.” instead of “do.” is the controlling influence. 
The world wants men and women whose lives are filled 
with doing right rather than those who spend most 
of their time and energy in merely averting imaginary 
evils, 


SYNOPSIS OF LESSON ON THE WHEEL. 


BY HELEN FLOYD MCVEA, 


Be Parts of a wheel:— 

Tire, wooden rim, spokes (twelve to fourteen), hub, 
Won, 

2. Materials of which these parts are made: 

Rim, spokes, and hub —oak or hickory; tire and 


hox.—iron. 

3. Work of wheelwright: 
To fit parts together, Materials are all prepared, 
ready to be fitted. Order in which they are joined: 
First, hole bored in hub: second, spokes driven in 
hub: third, rim fitted on spokes: fourth, tire and box 
put on. 

The rim, nowadays, is usually one straight strip of 
wood bent and held together by means of a wooden 
pin. Tloles in the rim and hub are made with an 
auger. The part of the spoke which fits into the rim 
is made with a hollow auger. The machine which 
holds the wheel while in process of making is called 
a wheel horse. 

A wheel is said to be dished because the spokes slant 
out from the rim, making the whole wheel a trifle 
CONCAVE, 

Tools: Reamer, used to enlarge holes. Augur, to 
hore holes. dlollow auger, to make pin at top of 


spoke. Saws of several kinds. 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF SALARIES. 


Primary Grades. Grammar Grades, 


NAME OF 


“TOO 
Xe 


j | Female, $504 | $1206 | $504 | $1296 | $1700 
New York ’ Male, 720 2160 | 720 | 2160 
Boston .... 1080 552 | 
Chicago ees 500 1000 | 500 1000 
Washington. 400 600 700 | 1200 
Cincinnati .... 400 TH | 600 | 
St. Louis 400 560 400 RHO 
Cleveland 490 700 | 400 | 
Philadelphia. . 470 620 | 520 | 670 
Buffalo... 400 600 600 | 600 
4's 464 | Male, 444 | 
| Female, 432 | Not Ans. | 


~~ Compiled by Superintendent Soldan of St. Louis. 
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FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 

The Germans have a definition of historian. 
They sav that the true historian is “the retrospective 
prophet” (ein ruchwarts schaunder prophet). This 
means that the best teacher of history will be the one 
who looks back over “the long line of life,” and by see- 
ing the course it has run in the past will be able to in- 
telligently assist the pupil to step into the movement 
in the present, and help to guide its course wisely in 
the future. To the extent to whieh teachers through- 
out the state help the pupils to look both backward 
and forward and to act wisely from this broad view 
according to the needs of the present will they ad- 
vanee true history throughout the state-—Inland 


A TRANSLATION, 


I enclose a piece of translation by one of my girls of 
fifteen years which may interest others whose pupils are 
reading the Iliad. Harold C,. Childs. 

Principal High School, Swampscott, Mass. 

ILIAD LL, 142-154. 

Then in the hearts of the people who had not been at the 
council 

Rose a great longing and vearning to see their wives and 
their children. 

Moved was the mighty assembly like waves roused by 
EKuros and Notos, 

Sent from the clouds of Heaven by Zeus, the father 
almighty; 

Or as when violent Zephyr blows o’er the billowy corn- 


fields, 
So the people were stirred at the words of the great 
Agamemnon. 


Joyful they rushed to the ships, and the dust rose in 
clouds from beneath them: 

Loudly they called to each other to draw the ships to the 
seashore, 

While, with their hearts full of joy, they set out on their 
homeward journey. 

High to the Heavens reaching was heard the shout of 
gladness, 

Gladness of men returning to dear ones left behind them. 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
(//.) 


HOW TO IDENTIFY HEMLOCKS. JUNIPERS, AND 
LARCHES. 
Notes from a lecture given by Mr. Jack of Tar 
vard University at the Arnold Arboretum: 


Hemlock.—Abies Canadensis. 
American Jew.—Taxus Canadensis. 
White cedar.—Cupressus thyoides. 
Arbor vitae.—Thuja occidentates. 
American larch. 
Hackmatack. 
Tamarack. 
European or} 
Scotch larch. | 
Red cedar, ) 
savin, pencil cedar. | 
Trailing red cedar.—Juniperus Sabina. 
Common juniper. 
Dwarf cedar. 


- Larix Americana. 


Larix Europaea. 


Juniperus Virginiana. 


) 
Juniperus Communis. 


Hemlocks, lke spruces and firs, are monoecious. 
The leaves, which vary in length, have tiny stalks, and 
when the leaves fall, as do those of all evergreens after 
a few years, the stalks remain attached to the tree and 
give the bark a roughened appearance. The leaves 
are flat, like those of the fir, 
leaves are. ‘There are usually some very short leaves 


hot triangular, as spruce 
on the upper side of the twigs. The hemlock tree 
has longer branches than the balsam fir in proportion 
to its height. This species is sometimes confused 
with the American vew, and both are to 
he found growing together all over New 
Kngland. But the vew., which is more 
likely to be found in moist woods, does not 
grow over ten or twelve feet high. 

The vew is commonly, but not always, 


dioecious. Its fruit is bright reds and 


= 
= 


fleshy. Tt can be disinguished from the 
hemlock, because the leaves are much 
longer, sharply pointed, and not pale on 


1200 rt the under side. The leaves are poison- 


ooo “2000 
700 | 1300 


ous, but the fruit is edible. The Kuro- 


pean vew, which has been made to live in 
this country also, lives to be two or three 
hundred vears old. 


[ Continued on page 346.) « 
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Aguinaldo is a poor specimen of a George Washing- 
ton, 
Instruction, Bar Harbor, 


American Institute of 


July 6 to 10. 

Robert Barr, the novelist, began his literary career 
as a schoolmaster. 

Manifest destiny is almost as much in evidence in 
education as in international affairs. 

Dr. Stanley Hall appears as the champion of fight- 
ing among school boys. Chicago is shocked. 

Chicago has one class of people who would discon- 
tinue the study of German in the elementary schools 
and another that would also teach French and Span- 
ish. Mayor Harrison is in the latter class. 

Minnesota has surprised her friends by abandoning 
the the Mankato and Winona 
normal schools. It had been thought that these were 
a great success and had set a pace for the country. 


summer sessions of 


Weigh carefully the value of the education the 
child receives at your hands. Be not content with a 
mere perfunctory round of duties, but be sure that 
whatever the child learns has a definite, permanent 
value, 


Superintendent Andrews of Chicago is reported as 
saying that Latin is practically useless in the gram- 
He thinks sup- 
plementary reading in English would be every way 


mar grade, at least on present basis. 


preferable. 


The teacher is, and will ever be, the unit of force 
education. may aid, and 
regulations may lighten the burdens, but the teacher 


The superintendent 
is the chief educational factor. There can hardly be 
conditions that will make a poor school with a rood 
teacher, and absolutely nothing can make a good 


school with a very poor teacher. 


Thomas Brenan has been a valuable member of 


the Chigago school board for twenty-two years, and in 


June he will retire of his own motion, having posi- 
tively declined to accept a reappointment. All 
things considered, his has been one of the most 
notable records in the country. 


OBERLIN. 


Oberlin has come to Boston with her request for 
help in getting a scierce building, a gymnasium, a 
physical laboratory, a Y. M. C. A. building, an admin- 
istration building, and a $200,000 endowment for a 
library, and Boston will help her right generously. 
President John II. Barrows is the right man in the 
right place, and New England people know it. Ober- 
lin is one of the best moral and Christian forces in the 
country. No other institution in the old or new 
West more thoroughly represents the best New Eng- 
land ideas, and Dr. Barrows is the best man possible 
to command the respect of her moneyed men, Ober- 
lin’s appeal to New England will not be in vain. 


CO. 


Next to Henry Barnard, H. C. Hickok of Nar- 
berth, Penn., is the most important living American 
educator. was state superintendent between 
‘Thomas II. Burrowes and James P. Wickersham. 
Ile was born sixteen years before the school system 
of Pennsylvania was created in 1834. Tle has known 
every governor of Pennsylvania from the historic 
Wolfe to Hastings; he knew Thaddeus Stevens in- 
timately, and has known every state educational 
official, every normal school principal—some of the 
later ones only by reputation and incidental acquain- 
iance. It is of the utmost importance that in some 
way the knowledge of this man, born in 1818 and 
alive in 1898, who has been directly or indirectly a 
part of the school system for almost sixty vears 
should be preserved. Dr. J. P. MeCaskey of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal will undoubtedly look 
after this as he should, 


ANTIL-ENPANSIONISTS. 


America is having a new experience in the Philip- 
pines and in New England. George Dewey and 
Kdward Atkinson are the latest discoveries. There 
is no question as to which of these heroes leads the 
American enthusiasm, but that is not of itself im- 
portent. The vital question is: Who is right? Atkin- 
son, Who declares the United States is all wrong from 
President McKinley to the most ardent newsboy, or 
George Dewey, who thinks that America’s greatest op- 
portunity and responsibility of the century is in the 
Western archipelago? 

The Journal has no disposition to argue as to the 
merits of expansion or anti-expansion, but rather as 
to the standing of the two men and all that they repre- 
sent in the court of public opinion as the nineteenth 
century closes. Mr, Atkinson and those for whom he 
speaks deal in opinions. Admiral Dewey and those 
for whom he speaks deal with facts and conditions. 
All that the Journal has to say is that the age of 
opinions has gone; the age of the expert has come. 
What Edward Atkinson thinks about the Aladdin 
oven weighs more than the testimony of President 
McKinley, Admiral Dewey, and every officer in the 
civil, military, and naval foree combined, but. his 
opinion on the Philippines is not worth an aluminum 
nickel of the George Junior Republic. 

But Mr. Atkinson thinks his opinion is of the 
greatest value because it represents conscience, which 
he appears to deny to President MeKinley, Secretary 
Long, Admiral Dewey, and all the American people 
who agree with them. Here again it is merely Mr. 
Atkinson’s opinion of his own conscience and of 
theirs, and this is worth even less than his opinion of 
the Philippines, for there is always a possibility that 
Mr. \tkinson is prejudiced in favor of his own stand- 
Ing in matters of personal honor and glory. 

The Journal does not claim to know anything of 
the Philippines, but it does know that it is exceedingly 
bad taste for men who know nothing of the Philip- 
pines, who have had no training to qualify them for 
knowing about the present situation, who have no re- 
spusibility in the matter whatever, to assume that 


their opinions are evidence, and then to play the part 
of a grand jury, witnesses, prosecuting attorney, judge 
and jury, indict the president of the United States, 
the entire cabinet, every officer of the army and navy 
who are in a position to know anything about pres- 
ent conditions, the senate and house of representa- 
tives, and a large part of their fellow citizens, and try 
them before the bar of Mr. Atkinson’s opinion, con- 
vict and sentence them to eternal infamy, and their 
country to the ignominy of an overthrown republic. 

Mr. MeKinley has the responsibility of the present 
condition of things. He has the advice of a cabinet 
of experts, he consults frequently with the officers of 
ihe army and navy in the Philippines, he has sent a 
commission of America’s ablest men there to study 
the situation, and he has sent to the Philippines, in- 
cognito, many men in whose judgment he has con- 
fidence. It may be that with all these precautions he 
will make mistakes, it is even presumable that he will: 
but be that as it may, are not the chances a thousand 
to one that he will know the conditions better than 
Edward Atkinson, and will act for the Filipinos and 
for the United States more intelligently than Edward 
Atkinsen talks? 

Are not the chances more than a thousand to one 
that in the circumstances his conscience will be as re- 
liable a guide as Mr. Atkinson’s? Be this as it may, 
isn’t it quite probable that the calm bearing of the 
president is as good a frame of mind in which to con- 
sider these grave questions as the frantic condition of 
some anti-expansionists? 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


PRIVATE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS RECEIV- 
ING STATE AID CAN EXCLUDE COLORED PUPILS. 


From every view which it has been able to take of 
the questions presented to it, the court of appeals of 
Maryland holds that the petition by the State, on the 
relation of Robert TI. Clark, Jr., by his father and 
next friend, Robert H. Clark, against the Maryland 
Institute for the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts, for 
a writ of mandamus requiring it to admit Robert HH. 
Clark. Jr. (a youth of African descent), was properl|) 
41 Atlantic Reporter, 126. 

The Maryland Institute, a body politic and cor- 
porate, the object of the incorporation of which by act 
of 1849 was the encouragement of manufactures and 
the mechanic and useful arts by the establishment of 
schools of art and design, and by other means adapted 
to that purpose, the court maintains, is essentially a 


dismissed, 


private corporation, which has none of the faculties, 
functions, or features of a public corporation as they 
are designated in the regents case, and the many 
other eases which have followed that celebrated de- 
cision. Nor does it consider that the grant to the 
institute of the annual sum of $3,000, by the act 
of 1878, which renewed its charter, makes it an instru- 
mentality of government, or makes any change in 
its corporate character. And no more does the court 
deem its character to have been changed because the 
municipality of Baltimore contracted with it, in 1893, 
for the instruction of a number of pupils in its schools 
of art and design for a period of eight years, appoint- 
ments of pupils to be made each year by members of 
the city council, or by the mayor. j 

Special stress is laid by the court upon the fact that 
ihe institute holds its property in its own right, and 
has the power to manage its concerns according to its 
own discretion within the limitations of its charter. 
It is, of course, says the court, bound faithfully and 
diligently to pursue the objects and purposes of its 
incorporation, but it necessarily must have the choice 
of means which it may judge most appropriate to its 
ends, 

It was established for the benefit of white pupils. 
and has never admitted any other kind, except in four 
instances. Then, when it found that the admission 
of these pupils’ had a very injurious effect on its in- 
terests, and seriously diminished its usefulness, the 
court declares, it certainly had the right to refuse to 
continue such a disastrous departure from the scheme 
of administration on which it was organized, and in 
the making of the contract with the city the court 
finds nothing evidencing an intention to abandon 
the right to conduct its affairs according to the plan 
and policy on which it was founded, 
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The refusal of the institute to admit colored pupils 
the court does not think violated the fourteenth 
amendment of the constitution of the United States, 
it having exerted but the ordinary right of the pro- 
prietor of a private school to admit such pupils only 
as are considered desirable. And the court deems it 
within the power of the state to appropriate money to 
pay the expenses of pupils of any class which is alone 
admissible to a particular private educational institu- 
tion under the latter’s rules. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The conditions of government offered to the Fili- 
pinos by the president, through the Philippine com- 
missioners, may not satisfy the political ambitions of 
Aguinaldo or the new Filipino leader, General Luna, 
but they are certainly not very oppressive. They are 
practically the same as those under which the people 
in the territories live; a governor-general and judges 
appointed by the president, as the governor and judges 
of the territories are appointed; a cabinet appointed 
by the governor-general, partly American and partly 
Filipino in its composition; and a general advisory 
council, chosen by the people, corresponding to the 
territorial Jegislature. 

* * * 

The delegates sent by Aguinaldo to Manila have 
had these propositions under consideration, but have 
not been satisfied with them. Tt does not ‘appear that 
they have any authority, any way, beyond asking for 
an armistice, which thev knew would be refused. 
They have been handsomely entertained at Manila, 
and have hada large freedom in visiting the native 
population. They have evidently enjoyed their dis- 
tinction, but it is easy to understand the feeling of 
some of the American army leaders, who think that 
by far too much prominence has been given to them, 
and that valuable time has been wasted. Meanwhile 
the wet season is setting in, and the prospect of an end 
of hostilities seems remote. 

* * * 

Admiral Dewey sailed out of Manila bay May 20, 
homeward bound, amid almost as loud a firing of 
guns as that amid which he entered it on the first of 
May Jast vear. But this time the noise was that of 
friendly salutes from ships and batteries, with a 
British warship joining in the chorus, and foreign 
merchantmen dipping their flags. The disturbance 
was faint by comparison with that which will greet 
him when he enters the bay of New York late in July 
or early in August. Tle is reported as expressing the 
intention to go as quietly and quickly as may be to 
his home at Montpelier, Vt., there to live; but he will 
need a great deal of resolution to carry out that pur- 
pose, 

No one can predict with confidence what may hap- 
pen any day in Cuba, but apparently the difficulty re- 
garding the surrender of arms by the Cuban soldiers 
has been met by an arrangement under which they are 
first to turn them over to the mayors of cities, the 
arms later to be collected in the arsenals at Havana 
and Santiago. If the sensibilities of the Cubans are 
spared by this circuitous method, there can be no ob- 
jection so long as the main end of disarmament and 
disbandment is reached. 

* * * 

There have been conflicting reports regarding the 
reassembling of the joint high Anglo-American Com- 
mission, which adjourned at Washington to meet at 
Quebec in August. It has been positively asserted 
that the disagreement was hopeless and that the 
commission would not meet again: but later and semi- 
official reports are that it will meet, and that its pro- 
gramme will be so modified as to allow of a separa- 
tion of questions and a settlement of those which are 
susceptible of settlement. Where at least a dozen im- 
portant questions are involved, it seems a pity that 
disagreement on one or two should prevent an ar- 
rangement of the rest. The difficulty over the 
Alaskan boundary, for example, is particularly stub- 
born, but this ought not to block an agreement on 
other points. 

* * * 

The British government, it is reported on good 

anthoritv, has thought it necesary to make, not ex- 


actly a protest, but friendly representations touching 
a proposed augmentation of our military foree in 
Alaska. The point of its suggestion is that the send- 
ing of fresh troops to the neighborhood of the dis- 
puted frontier would create an unpleasant impres- 
sion. This incident illustrates the unwisdom of leav- 
ing an irritating question, like this of the Alaskan 
boundary, open for any length of time. What our 
government contemplated, it appears, was not a 
strengthening, but a transfer of troops in Alaska. 
Nothing could be more grotesque than that a menac- 
ing motive should be imagined; and that there 
should be thought to be the slightest danger of this 
is surprising. 
* * 

More than one serious strike has been caused by an 
insistence on the “company store” system, by which 
emplovees are forced to accept their wages in the form 
of orders for goods, on which the company makes a 
large profit. A grievance something like this, but 
worse, was back of the great strike of grain shovelers 
at Buffalo, which has paralyzed the shipment of grain 
from that port. There the trouble was that the men 
have heen paid off in drinking places by saloon 
keepers or their agents, acting as middlemen for the 
contractors, the result being that much of the money 
has gone for drink, either already consumed on credit 
or ordered in the exuberance arising from the posses- 
sion of ready money. The men struck against the 
continuance of this iniquitous svstem and earried 
their point. 

* * 

The gallant Major Marchand has reached Jibutil 
on the Red sea, and has been invested there with the 
decoration which the French government sent him in 
recognition of his bravery. He was a month later 
than had heen expected in reaching the coast, and 
there had heen reports of- his murder by the natives. 
Marchand’s expedition from the Atlantie to the Nile 
and his attempt to set up a claim to French sover- 
eignty at Fashoda came to nething, so far as im- 
mediate results went: though they gave France a bet- 
ter position than she would have had otherwise in the 
recent adjustment with England. But the expedi- 
tion was a brilliant episode in the history of African 
adventure and colonization. 

x ¥ * 

Tt is a verv moderate scheme of currency reform on 
which the Republican caucus committee, at its recent 
sessions at Atlantic City, is reported to have agreed. 
It includes a requirement that the government shall 
pay all its obligations in gold, on demand; a provision 
that when greenbacks have been redeemed in gold 
they shall not be reissued except for gold; and pro- 
visions for increased circulation of bank notes, first 
by permitting banks to issue notes up to the par value 
of the bonds which they deposit, and second, by 
authorizing the establishment of banks in small 
places with a capital of only $25,000. These are not 
large reforms, but they are thought to be all that can 


be secured. 


THE N. E. A, PROGRAMME. 


The Journal has been writing up California and the 
various atiractions en route for twelve years, so that it 
has been impracticable to repeat the story this year. 
These “write ups” have been based upon the seven visits 
of Mr. Winship to the coast, and any advertising spread 
of the virtues of California would seem tame, and are 
wholly needless. 

fhe programme, however, is 
Not all of the attractions can be given, only those that 


quite another matter. 
will appeal to the largest constituency: 

New England.—Dr. William T. Harris, Concord, Mass., 
United States commissioner of education, J. C. Dana, 
Srringfield, Will S. Monroe, Westfield, Charles H. Keyes, 
Holyoke, C. F. Carroll, Worcester, Gertrude M. Edmand, 
Lowell, Thomas Tapper, M. Anagnos, and A. E. Winship, 


Boston. 

California 
tendent T. J. Kirk. 

Los Angeles.—Mayor Fred Eaton, Superintendent J. A. 
Foshay, F. Q. Storey, Bishop George Montgomery, Mary 
F Ledyard, C. C. Van Lieu, President George W. White, 
Cordelia P. M. Bradfield, Ada M. Laughlin, Gertrude B. 
Parsons, J. H. Francis, Helen Taylor, and Dr. William 
Weddell. 

University 
T. P. Bailey 


—Governer Henry T. Gage, State Superin- 


of California.—Elmer E. Brown, Professor 
Professor Eugene W, Hilgard, Professor 


William Carey Jones, Professor Henry T. Ardley, Profes- 
sor W. It. Magee, and Professor I. B. Dressler. 

Stanford University.—President David Starr Jordan, 
Professor Ellwood P. Cubberly, Professor T. A. Storey, 
Professer George Mann Richardson, and Professor E. B. 
Starbuck. 

San Frarcisco.—Superintendent R. H. Webster, Frank 
Morton, Ketherine M. Ball, Anna Storall, C. E. Howard, 
P. A. Bergerot, C. C. Young, Jennie B. Holden, and Laura 
D. Fowler. 

Oakland.—Superintendent J. W. McClymonds, A. V. 
Fright, S. M. Meades, and Fred, L. Burk, Santa Barbara, 
Walter A. Tenney, Fresno, Edna Parrish, San Bernardina, 
Esther M. Wilsen, Chico, Kathryn Stone, Alameda, 
George E. Morrill, Watsonville, Mrs. Louise Maitland, 
San Jose, Lyman Evans, Riverside, S. F. Smith, San 
Diego, E. Morris Cox, Santa Rosa, Dr. C. D. Ball, Santa 
Ana, C. A. Edwards, Santa Barbara, W. A. Purington, 
Riverside, Arthur E. Osborne, Eldredge, Warren Wil- 
kinson, Berkeley, Kate F. Bingham, Palo Alto, Dr. J. W. 
Lancers, Las Cruces, and Dr. L. F. Burnham, San Diego. 

New York.— Howard J. Rogers, C. W. Bardeen, Syra- 
euse, Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, Ossian H. Lang, 
Henry Talbot, Frances E. Ransom, Gratia L. Rice, W. B. 
Watt, Professor James Harvey Robinson of New York 
City, Josephine A. Green, Plattsburg, J. O. Crissy, and 
Charles Newell Cobb, Albany. 

New Jersey.—C. B. Gilbert, Newark, B. C. Greggory, 
Trerton, Byron C. Mathews, Newark, Langdon S. Thomp- 
son, Jersey City. 

Per nsylvania.—Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Hon. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent, Harrisburg, S. 
T. Skidmore, Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, Ph.D., and Dr. Grace 
K. Spiegle of Philadelphia, Dr. Herman T. Lukens and 
Anra B. Thomas, California. 

Maryland.—F. D. Morrison, Baltimore. 

Washington, D. C.—Dr. W. T. Harris, Allan Davis, and 
Rebecea Stoneroad. 

West Virginia.—President Jerome H. Raymond, State 
University, Professor D. M. Willis. 

Ohic.—Dr. E. E. White and J. W. Jones, Columbus, 
Lucia Stickney, Cincinnati, Dr. W. N. Hailman, Dayton, 
President Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster. 

Indiana. -Dr. Joseph Swain, Bloomington. 

Michigan.—Professor B. A. Hinsdale, Professor D. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Harriet M. Scott, Detroit, Carl C. 
Marshall, Battle Creek, B. W. Wright, Ishpeming. 

Illinois.—Hon. Alfred Bayliss, state superintendent, 
Dr. N. C. Dougherty, Peoria, Albert G. Lane, Dr. A. F. 
Nightingale, Professor I. W. Howerth, Colonel Francis 
W. Parker, Gabriel Katzenberger, Mari Ruef Hofer, Miss 
Mary McCowan, Miss M. B. Ahren of Chicago, Dr. John 
W. Ccok, Dr. George P. Brown, Dr. E. C. Hewett, Bloom- 
ington, P. C. Hayden, Quincy, G. W. Brown, Jackson- 
ville, J. W. Warr, Moline. 

Wisconsin.—State Superintendent L. D. Hervey Madi- 
son, William George Bruce, Robert C. Spencer, John I, 
Jegi, Grace Darling Madden, Mae E. Schreibner, Profes- 
sor F. J. Turner, Madison, N. A. Harvey, West Superior, 
D. D. Mayne, Jamesville. 

Iowa.—H. E. Kratz, Sioux City. 

Ternessee.—Dr. W. H. Payne, chancellor University of 
Nashville, President Charles W. Dabney, University of 


Tennessee. 


Hon. George R, Glenn, state superintendent, 
Alabama.—J. H. Phillips, Birmingham. 
Louisiana.—Professor Ellsworth Woodward and Miss 

Marion Brown, New Orleans. 

Mississippi.—-President Robert B. Fulton, State Unft- 


Georgia.- 


versity. 

Missouri.—Superintendent F. Louis Soldan, Josephine 
Hecrmans, and Dr. John T. Sibley, St. Louis, G. B. Mor- 
rison, Kansas City, and President R. H. Jesse, Columbus. 


Kansas.—Dr. John MacDonald, Topeka, and W. C. 
Stevenson, Emporia. 
Nebraska.—Professor W. W. Hastings, J. W. Crabtree, 


George W. A. Luckey, Lincoln, Superintendent J. H. 
Dinsmore, Beatrice, H. H. Shedd, Ashland. 

Utah.—G. C. Young, Salt Lake City, L. R. Eggertsen, 
Provo City. 

Colorado.—Hon. Helen Grenfell, state superintendent, 


Superintendent Aaron Gove, Denver, President Z, X. 
Snyder, Greeley, President James H. Baker, Boulder, 
Herbert Griggs, Elizabeth Skinner, Denver, Dr. Louise 


Hannum, Dr. John W. Hall, Greeley, E. G. Lancaster, 
Colorado Springs, and R IT. Beggs, Denver. 

Minnesota.—-Superintendent Charles M. Jordan, Minne- 
apolis, Superintendent A. J. Smith, St. Paul, Isabel Law- 
rence, St. Cloud. 

Washington.—Superintendent R. S. Bingham and Eric 
E. Rossling, Tacoma, Superintendent F. J, Barnard, and 
A. B. Coffey, Seattle, W. E. Wilson, Ellensburg, President 
E. A. Bryan, Pullman, W. Byron Daniels, Vancouver. 

Oregon.—President E. B. McElroy, E. W. Carll, Oregon 
City. 

Hawaii. 
lingham, 


Henry S. Townsend and Mrs, Emma L. Dil- 


. 
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The name cedar is variously applied to different 
species: in Europe it means the cedar of Lebanon; in 
the vicinity of Boston, the swamp or white cedar; in 
Maine and northwards, the arbor vitae; and in the 
West, still another species. 

The arbor vitae, 
monoecious and blossoms in April. 
iis cones is that the few, thin scales are all attached 
to the base of the cone. In firs, the scales are at- 
tached toa central axis. Arbor vitae cones are ripe in 
the fall. The leaves, which may be short and blunt, 
or long and pointed, are always seale-like and overlap 
like shingles. As the twigs grow, the leaves become 
After a few years, they fall off and 
As the tree grows older, the 
bark becomes stringy. The wood of arbor vitae is 
lighter than that of any other tree found in New Eng- 
land, but is very durable, especially in contact with 
water. This species is not found wild in the vicinity 
of Boston, but grows plentifully about Wenham pond, 
northwards in Maine. and in the high regions of the 


white cedar, is 
A peculiarity of 


also) known as 


farther apart. 
leave a smooth twig. 


Alleghenies. 

The white cedar, here commonly called cedar, is 
monoecious. The seales of its cones are thickened 
at the outer edges, and are attached to a common cen- 
tre, The seale-like leaves, very much smaller than 
those of the arbor vitae, are not arranged as regularly. 
The branching is irregular. As the leaves get old, 
they turn brown and fall off, leaving a smooth bark. 
The wood of the white cedar is very much like that of 
Arbor vitae in all its qualities. Although it grows 
wild here and farther south, it is not found in New 
England plentifully very far north of the Massachu- 
It is abundant in the Essex woods, and 
grows as far south as Florida. Various cultivated 
varieties of Japanese arbor vitaes and cedars are to be 
found here for ornamental purposes. A common one 
is the blunt-leaved retinospora. Still another is the 
feathery retinospora, which has a noticeably, bluish 
color, but all of whose leaves are needlelike. This is 
lis relation to the cedars is shown 
by reference to the seedling. The seedlings of all 
cedars distinet, needlelike This 
feathery variety, then, is a perpetuation of the young 


sctis line. 


an abnormal form. 


have leaves. 


leaves. ‘The Italian evpress, so common in cemeteries 
in southern Europe, belongs to the group of cedars. 

Of the junipers, there are three native in New 
Kngland, the red cedar (Juniperus Virginiana), the 
trailing red cedar (Juniperus Sabina) and the ecom- 
non juniper Ghuniperus Communis). The first of 
these, which is also known as savin and as pencil 
cedar, Its fruit, large, fleshy, 
and berry like, is theoretically a eone, though the 
ceales become almost suppressed as the fruit matures. 
which show much variation in size, are 
The red can be 


is usually dioeceous. 


The leaves, 
seale like and regularly arranged. 
distinguished from the white cedar, because the twigs, 
as seen in young shoots, are distinetly four angled. 
The red cedar is often attacked by fungi, whieh turn 
the leaves to a rusty brown. and give the tree an ap- 
pearanee of having this 
vrowth. A most interesting thing about this is that 
when the spores of the fungi (for there are several 
species) are matured in the spring, they float off in 
clouds and attach to some plant of the rose family, 
notably to the shad bush or the hawthorn. Tlere 
they germinate and grow, maturing in early summer, 
and this second crop of spores finds its way back to 
the cedars and forms fresh growths. This alter- 
nation of generations is essential to the life of the 
The red cedar here is an erect, cone-like tree, 
with dense foliage, but the farther south it is found, 
The wood is used 


bunches of rust-colored 


Sp TCS, 


the more spreading it becomes. 
for lead peneils. 

The trailing eedar, which grows abundantly in 
Maine and on the islands off the Maine coast, prefers 
rocky and sandy places near the shore. Tts fruit does 
not mature until the second season, while that of the 
red cedar matures at the end of the first season. This 
is one of the plants whose range is now being carefully 
studied by the botanists of New England. | 

The common juniper is dioecious, and requires 
three vears to mature its fruits. It is the only plant 
of New England that takes this length of time. This 
species is abundant near Boston, and is easily distin- 
guished from the others by its leaves, which are dis- 


tinct and needle-like. ‘They have a white stripe run- 
ning lengthwise. This is a low spreading plant, 
rarely growing more than two or three feet high. 

The larches, which are deciduous, differ in this re- 
spect from all other conifera. The only native 
species is the American larch, but it is less common 
than the European larch, introduced from the old 
world. The cones of the former are several times 
smaller than those of the latter, and it has a blue tint, 
which is quite wanting in the European species. 
Again, its branches are comparatively rigid, while 
those of the European or Scotch larch are drooping 
and willowy. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF PORTO RICO. 


BY CAPTAIN A. P. GARDNER, 


Of course the official reports and school statistics of 
Porto Rico are not absolutely valueless to the investi- 
gator; but, on the whole, he will derive from them less 
information than amusement at the vagaries of official 
arithmetic. Columns do not balance, figures do not tally, 
totals are incorrectly added, and data not only fail to 
agree, but are often absurd on their face. It is useless 
to try to straighten these things out. If an explanation 
is asked from any official, he smiles, changes the subject, 
and leaves you with the impression that figures are not 
meant for mankind to take seriously. 

The trouble with the school census is not in the system, 
but in the execution. The blanks which are sent for the 
teachers to fill out are comprehensive and intelligent; 
but they frequently get no farther than the teacher’s sub- 
stitute for a waste-paper basket. From some of the 
larger places, however, school returns are exacted. This 
is regarded as another instance of the annoyance of 
Spanish tyranny; and it is only at the very latest 
moment that the government demand is complied with. 
In one city T examined a file of papers for the year 1897, 
and found among them a succession of telegrams from 
the authorities requiring an immediate rendering of the 
figures for the previous year. I asked the mayor if the 
figures were sent on receipt of the telegrams. He smiled 
and said, “Yes, figures were sent,’’—significantly leaving 
out the word “the,’’ and accenting “figures.”’ 

In another city I asked the mayor's secretary to show 
me the record of school attendance for 1897; but he 
gravely answered that the teachers had not yet returned 
the blanks. On my suggesting that the statement for 
1896 would answer my purpose just as well, I was toldthat 
the returns of that vear were not yet available either. As 
a last resort, I asked to see the record compiled for the 
last decennial that of 1887; but the secretary 
shrugged his shoulders, and implied that I was unreason- 


census, 


able. 

I found that most of the mayors had no idea that a 
census of the whole island had ever been taken. Never- 
theless, what purported to be such an enumeration was 


; fourteen per cent., could either read or write. 


taken in 1887; and in back numbers of the Officia! 
Gazette I found portions of it. 

As I never succeeded in seeing a copy of the whole 
compilation for that year, I cannot give with absolute 
certainty the statistics of illiteracy which it contained. 
But I read in an unofficial pamphlet, whose accuracy | 
have no reason to doubt, that the census of 1887 showed 
a populatian of 806,708, of whom 111,380, or less than 
In a rec- 
tification of the census for 1883, however, which I found 
in the Official Gazette, statistics of illiteracy are given 
which reveal a gross blunder somewhere. According to 
the returns for that year, 238,294, or more than twice as 
many inhabitants as four years later, could either read 
or write; the logical deduction from which would be the 
absurd proposition that, during the interim, 127,000 peo- 
ple in the island had lost the ability to do so. 

All the census figures are nearly valueless, as they are 
founded on the statements of the heads of families; and 
heads of families in Porto Rico leave something to be de- 
sired in the way of accuracy.— Forum, 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 


Francis Bacon (1561—1626). 

Birthplace.—London. 

Parentage.—Son of the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal and 
nephew of Lord Burleigh. His mother was the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke. 

Edueat:on.—Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Friends.—The Earl of Essex, Ben Jonson, Sir Walter Raleigh, 

and Sir Robert Cotton. 
{ Counsel Extraordinary to Queen Elizabeth. 
Solicitor to Queen Elizabeth. 
Counsel Ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. 
Public Life.— Procurator General to ‘‘ 
| Privy Counsellor ‘ 
Keeper of the Great Seal. 
| Chancellor. 
Novum Organum. 
Advancement of Learn- 
ing, etc. 
New Atlantis. 

Literary. History of Henry VII. 

Of the State of Europe. 


Philosophical. 


Literary Works.— | 


Maxims of Law. 


Professional. State Papers. 
Judicial Decisions. 
A Poem on Life. 
+ Memorials. 
Letters, etc. 


Occasional. 


Masterpiece.—Novum Organum. 

(Jualities.—Close observer, keen critic, servile courtier, com- 
prehensive, profound thinker, and fond of display. 

Criticism.—He had the sound, distinct, comprehensive know!- 
edge of Aristotle, with all the light graces and 
embellishments of Cicero. — Addison. 

Burial Place.—St. Michael's church, near St. Albans. 


*Copyrighted, 1897. 


“Could I in stature reach the pole, 
Or grasp creation in my span, 
I'd still be measured by my soul; 
The mind's the stature of the man.” 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. A Text-book for Schools and 
Rural Societies. Edited by lL. H. 
Bailey. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 300 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The books of the Rural Science Series 
are intended not only for studying agri- 
culture, but for practicing it, and the 
“Principles of Agriculture” is as prac- 
tical, in a general way, as any of them. 
It teaches the laws of science as applied 
to farm management, to the care of the 


Town Meeting 


ting the merits of the . 


books per annum, and thus saves the . 


HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . , 


should feel ‘ike investiga. Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed 
ford, Springfield, Salem, Taunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


soil, growing crops, and raising stock. 50 per cent. to 100 per cent, longer. 


Mr. Bailey has planned the book with a 
very clear idea of what knowledge is of 


It only costs 8 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


All we ask is a fair trial. If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one School House exactly according to our 


fundamental importance, and his co- system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 


workers at Cornell University, who have 
written chapters on their special sub- 
jects, show an admirable combination 
of scientific and practical spirit. It is 
accurate, concise, and never superficial. 
The spirit of the book, as well as the 
actual instruction it gives, is of incal- 
culable value to agriculture as a science 
and as a business. 


We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are 
States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


Box 643. HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. Springfield Mass. 


doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


answered, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE ENGLISH 
POETS. By Albert Elmer Hancock, Ph.D. New York: 
Henry Helt & Co. 197 pp. 

The subject of Dr. Hancock’s ‘“‘study in historical criti- 
cism,” the significance of the French Revolution for the 
English pocts, challenges the interest at once. The new 
ideas of man and society which the Revolution spread 
were felt and voiced by Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, 
and Shelley. These are the chief English romantic poets, 
so that the book beccmes a study of the part the French 
Revolution played in English romanticism. 

It is un independent, systematic, scholarly study, satis- 
fying to the scientific rather than to the literary spirit. 
The originality of the thesis and the conclusions, which 
throw new light on many points, give the work a distinct 
value as a contribution to literary history. It is, more- 
over, fascinating reading for both its style and subject 
matter, and one cannot but gain from it a keener under- 
standing and appreciation of the four poets. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH NOVELISTS. By Rene 
Deumic. Authorized Translation by Mary D. Frost. 
New York and Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
402 pp. 

The annual visit of some French writer to Harvard 
‘niversity and to other parts of the East has of late years 
brought nearer to us the personalities of contemporary 
French literature. All who heard M. Doumic lecture last 
vear will regard with interest his volume on ‘“‘Contempo- 
rary French Novelists.”” The recollections of his unex- 
pected flashes of humor and clever turns of phrase pre- 
pares oue for the brilliant style of these essays. He is 
keen and clear-cut in both appreciation and criticism, 
judicial, and fearless in expressing his opinions. The 
hook is particularly interesting to us as giving a closer 
view than we have yet had of the personality and traits 
of writers whose names are more or less familiar, and in- 
cidentally of the various influences which have affected 
the development of the French novel in recent years. 


OUR ISLAND EMPIRE. A Handbook of Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. By Charles 
Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
488 pp. 

The general desire to know about our new acquisitions 
in the Pacific and in the West Indies has been by no 
means satisfied by the fragmentary information in papers 
and magazines. In “Our Island Empire’ Mr. Morris 
gives a systematic account of such things as a well- 
informed person desires to know, namely, the history of 
the islands, their physical, political, agricultural, and 
commercial conditions, the people and their manner of 
life. It is a comprehensive, all-round book that should 
suit the student, the traveler, and the general reader. 
Without prophesying or conjecturing, but by a plain 
statement of existing conditions in these islands, the book 
is decidedly helpful in forming a clear idea of our pros- 
pects and problems as an imperial nation. The author 
has a pleasant narrative style that makes the book enjoy- 
able, interesting reading. 


SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. By Frank H. Sprague. 
Wollaston, Mass. 238 pp. 

“Spiritual Consciousness” is an attempt to draw men’s 
thoughts from materialism to look at the things of life 
and of the world from the spiritual point of view. There 
is some innate feeling in every one that responds to this 
higher spirit, and the thoughts and the reasoning of this 
book tend to stimulate and develop that feeling so that it 
may become the true guiding influence. It is an earnest, 
strenuous effort to come by independent thinking to a 
irue conception of the spiritual side of life. It applies 
not only to religion and the inner life, but to social prob- 
iems, to music, art, and nature. 

THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE ON THE EVE 
OF THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE. By W. T. 
Stead. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 
468 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Apropos of the peace conference at The Hague, Mr. 
Stead’s book on “The United States of Europe” is inter- 
esting reading. Last fall he visited the capitals and 
many cities of the different countries of Europe to ascer- 
tain what was thought there of the expansion of the 
United States and of the Tsar’s Peace Rescript. The re- 
sults of the survey of continental politics and opinions 
eppear in this book, which is convincing, as it is based on 
personal converse with sovereigns, statesmen, and jour- 
nalists, The title of the book proceeds from a desire to 


see the disunited states of Europe dwelling together in 
peaceful union without hostile frontiers and without 
standing armies. Mr. Stead considers the parliament of 
peace a great step towards such a continental common- 
wealth. His confidence and enthusiasm may amuse the 
skeptical ones, but, putting the ideal motives aside, the 
book is a valuable and practical review of matters of cut- 
rent interest, such as the Chinese puzzle, South African 
problems, the work of the concert of Europe, and 
America’s task in the Philippines and the West Indies. 
It shows the instinct of the trained journalist for essen- 
tial and significant details, and has an authority and 
breadth of view that would be possible to few other men. 


PIECES TO SPEAK. The Red Books. By Eugene J. 
Hall. Chicago: 34 Wabash avenue. 25 pamphlets. 
800 pp. Price, 10 cents each. 

Mr. Hall has shown a wonderful versatility in his col- 
lection of original recitations, which impresses one more 
and more as each new “red book” appears. There are 
recitations for children at school and sketches of consid- 
erable dramatic power for elocutionists, with pieces to 
speak at all kinds of entertainments. Public readers will 
find these books of great help in selecting pieces suited 
to their audiences, whether at a church, patriotic, tem- 
perance, or trade union entertainment. The pieces are 
of a kind that ‘‘take well” with an audience, especially the 
humorous and the character sketches. They are not only 
original in the sense that all were written by Mr. Hall 
during more than twenty years of literary work, but they 
also have a touch of freshness and originality that is 
pleasing. The stories of New England character and of 
Western life are well done. The prose style is easy and 
natural, and the poems run smoothly and rhythmically. 
The bocks are cheap, and yet neat and attractive in ap- 
pearance with their illustrations and bright paper covers. 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND THE COSMO- 
POLITAN SPIRIT IN LITERATURE. By Joseph 
Texte. Translated by J. W. Matthews. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 393 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Even taking into account the manifold ideas that the 
name of Rousseau connotes, it is quite impossible to con- 
ceive, Without reading it, how much of permanent inter- 
est and value M. Texte has gathered into his study of that 
great French writer. Rousseau was the master of all the 
romantic school; in him is the origin of the cosmopoli- 
tan spirit which so vigorously assailed the long estab- 
lished classical spirit in France, and with him the French 
learned to appreciate the literature of England. This 
work is, in fact, “a study of the literary relations between 
France and England during the eighteenth century.” <A 
study of neither literature is complete without a knowl- 
edge of the kinship between them. 

This theme is really fascinating, and we are grateful for 
the translation of the work into English. It is a 
scholarly essay in an animated, entertaining, and bril- 
liant style that is admirably rendered by the translator. 
It should be enjoved by the general cultured reader in 
hardly iess degree than by the student of this literary 
period. 

A VOYAGE TO THE MOON. By Cyrano de Bergerac. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Company. 219 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

M. Rostand’s “‘Cvrano” has become so familiar to us 
this past winter that we view the real Cyrano’s master- 
piece, “A Vovage to the Moon,” with curious interest. 
The version which we now have is a translation first pub- 
lished in 1687. The quaint spelling and capitalization 
have been retained, and these, with five seventeenth cen- 
tury engravings, invest the small volume with some of 
the attractiveness of antique things. The subject matter 
is amusing, fantastic, and clever, with much quasi-philo- 
sophical discourse delivered in a solemn manner. It 
seems that this ‘“‘comical history” inspired ‘“‘Gulliver’s 
Travels” and several scenes in Moliere’s plays, so that 
it has other literary connections besides the famous play 
of the present year. 


CORN PLANTS, THEIR USES AND WAYS OF LIFE. 
By Vrederick Leroy Sargent. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, & Co. 106 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
“Corn Plants’ as a title does not suggest so much of 

interest as flowering plants, but, under Mr. Sargent’s pen, 


it develops great possibilities. We have not seen any 
subject of betany or nature study presented in a more 
attractive and broadly educative form. The book has 


none of the prosaicness that one might associate with the 
grain that makes our daily bread, The half-dozen great 


corn piants,—wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, and maize,— 
are known to nearly all parts of the world, and have con- 
tributed largely to the welfare of mankind. ,The story 
of Ceres and Proserpine makes a charming beginning, and 
from corn myths we pass to more practical questions of 
the way corn plants grow and live, their advantages as 
focd, and other uses. 

The book should be put into use at once in school libra- 
ries. It is enjoyable and profitable as supplementary 
reading. It will be liked by young people not only for 
its avoidance of technicalities, but for a distinct charm 
of style that makes it easy reading. At the same time, 
it is scientific, and never superficial. Simple experiments 
are described which can be repeated by the student, and 
the illustrations are numerous and helpful. It is a book 
that every nature study teacher will find useful in mak- 
ing lessons interesting. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
John W. Gibson. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Cloth. TIl- 
justrated. 509 pp. 

In subject matter, in method of treatment, in helps to 
the teachers and pupils, in maps and charts, in illustra- 
tion and typographical arrangement, in parallel readings, 
in being pedagogical in tone and up to date in facts, Gib- 
son’s “United States History” is one of the best put upon 
the market. 

The first and last things in the book are double-page 
colored maps, the one giving our Alaskan, Hawaiian, 
Philippine, and West Indian possessions. If I mistake 
not, it is focused from the standpoint of the schoolroom, 
and will be heartily welcomed by teachers, who must get 
the most and best results in the brief time allowed for 
teaching this subject. 

There are many valuable synopses, and the analysis of 
United States history is admirably made. There are 
fifty-six important maps and charts, and a large amount 
of important and unusual information. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Dr. 
Karl Dandliker. Translated by E. Salisbury. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 322 pp. Price, $2.50. 
Dr. Dandliker has embodied the results of his long 

study of the history of Switzerland in an extensive work 
of three volumes, and, at the same time, has made a 
shorter history in one volume which has been translated 
into English. This work is thoroughly good and trust- 
worthy, and it must be of great value as a schoolbook in 
Switzerland. It should prove very useful in its English 
edition as a source of information on the development and 
history of this most interesting country. The subject is 
treated in four periods, dealing respectively with the 
early races and the early history; the rise and develop- 
ment of the Swiss confederation; intellectual progress 
and the era of religious wars; and, finally, Switzerland in 
the present century. It is written in a clear, logical 
style, and the history is developed chronologically with- 
out confusion. The people, their nature and ways of life, 
receive due attention amid the accounts of politics and 
wars, and much of the book is interesting reading for 
others than historical students. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Essentials of Geometry.” By Webster Wells. Price, $1.25, 
—“Geschichten und Miirchen.” Edited by Lillian Foster. Price, 
1) cents. “Stille Wasser.” Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 
Price, 35 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“A History of the American Nation.” By Andrew C. McLaughlin. 
Price, $1.40.—*The Song of the British Race.’’ By John Munro, 
New York: I). Appleton & Co. 

“Shortest Road to the Single Tax.’ New York: George P. Hamp 
ton. 


“Life and Remains of Rey. R. H. Quick.”’ Edited by F. Storr,—- 
“Old Cambridge.’’ By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Price, $1.25. 
—'‘The Solitary Summer.” Price, $1.50.—* Cornell Studies in 


Classical Philology.’’-—(No. X.) Price, 75 cents. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“The Bee People.’ By Margaret Warner Morley. Price, $1.25. 
Chieago: A.C. McClurg. 

“Field. Forest, and Wayside Flowers.’ By Maud Gowing. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Company. 

“When Love is Lord.”” By Tom Hall. Price, $1.00. New York: F. 
A. Stokes Company 

“Chemical Experiments.’ By John F. Woodhull and M. B. Van 
Arsdale.——‘“‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier.’ Edited by Stuart Syming- 
ton. Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Tales of Our New Possessions, the Philippines.’”’ By R. Van Ber- 
gen. Price, 50 cents. San Francisco: Whitaker Ray Company. 


“The Awkward Age.’ By Henry James. Price, 31.50.—‘* A 
Thousand Days in the Arctic.” By Frederick G. Jackson. Price, 
00.——The Bresk-up of China’ By Lord ‘Charles Beresford. 


Price, $3.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
“The Psychology of Reasoning.”’ By Alfred Binet, Vrice, 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 14-23: Platte County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, Columbus, Neb.; L. H. Leavy, 
county superintendent. 

June 21-23: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cincinnati. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hotel Victory, Put-in-Bay 
Island; J. E. Morris, secretary, Alliance. 

July 4-6: 
Association at Gettysburg; 
Putnam, Bradford, secretary. 


July 5-7: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Utica; Benjamin Veit, sec- 
retary, 173 East Ninety-Fifth street, 
New York City. 


July 9-11: National Council of Education 
at Los Angeles, Cal.; Bettie A. Dutton, 
secretary, Cleveland, O. 


Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Herbert S. 


July 11-15: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, Cal.; Irwin 


Shepard; secretary, Winona, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. The second confer- 
ence of the Latin teachers of the state, 
conducted under the auspices of the Latin 
department of Middlebury College, was 
held May 19. The most notable feature of 
the conference was the presentation, given 
hy the Latin students of the college, of a 
dramatization of certain scenes in the life 
of Cicero, centering about the conspiracy 
of Catiline, an attempt which, so far as 
known, was never before made. The 
event was the most notable of the college 
vear. For its success the credit is due to 
Professor Myron R. Sanford, under whose 
direction the Latin conferences have both 
been carried through. The Roman chorus 
of a year ago and the present Roman 
drama, both unique, originated with him. 
and were carried to a noteworthy issue by 
his rare combination of accurate knowl- 
edge and executive ability. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Training School Coun- 
cil met at the Thorndike, Boston, May 13. 
A very interesting paper on “Child Study” 
was given by Mr. Kirkpatrick of the Fitch- 
burg normal. The officers chosen for the 


ensuing year are: President, Miss Ed- 
mund, Lowell training school; vice- 


president, Miss Parker, Lowell normal; 
secretary, Miss Jackson, Salem normal: 
treasurer, Miss Allen, Fitchburg normal. 

GREENFIELD. At a meeting of the 
school committee May 22, George H. Dan- 
forth, superintendent of schools in West- 
field, was elected the superintendent of 
Greenfield schools, to take the position 
made vacant by the resignation of Dana P. 
Dame, who goes to Milton. 

LEXINGTON. Edward F. Bigelow, 
editor of Popular Science, spent the week 
f May 15 in Lexington, assisting the 
teachers and pupils along the line of na- 
ture study. His time was employed in 
class work and field excursions with the 
pupils, and conferences and field work 


with the teachers. The expenses of the 
week were defrayed from the proceeds of 
two public entertainments, given by Mr. 
Bigelow, with the assistance of the school 
children, which supplemented the work 
done in field and schoolroom. Fortu- 
nately, the outdoor work was not inter- 
rupted by bad weather, and the week was 
a highly successful one in every respect. 

ROCKLAND. Superintendent W. C. 
Hobbs of Whitman has been elected super- 
intendent of the towns of Rockland and 
Whitman, at a salary of $2,000. He begins 
work at Rockland in September. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. The Yale corporation 
held its regular May meeting May 25, and 
elected Professor Arthur Twining Hadley, 
M. A., professor of Yale University, to suc- 
ceed President Timothy Dwight, resigned. 
There was almost a full membership of 
the corporation present, and it is under- 
stood the vote was practically unanimous. 
Professor Hadley is one of New Haven’s 
most distinguished sons. He was born in 
New Haven April 23, 1856. His prepara- 
iory edueatien was acquired in the public 
schools, and in 1872 he entered Yale Col- 
lege. His course in the university was a 
notable one, and in ’76 he received his de- 
grees with high honors. He obtained the 
degree of A. M. in 1886 from Yale. 

HARTFORD. The fourteenth annual 
meeting of the Mt. Holyoke Alumnae As- 
sociation of Hartford and vicinity was 
held at the hall in the Masonic temple in 
this city May 20. Mrs. George L. Clark of 
Farmington presided. Mrs. Clark read an 
interesting paper entitled “On Happenings 
at the College.” The following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. George L. 
Clark of Farmington; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Alfred T. Richards of Hartford, Mrs. 
Charles D. Talcott of Talecottville, Mrs. 
John C. Kimball of Hartford, Miss Char- 
lotte A. Jewell of Hartford, Mrs. Julia M. 
Carrington of West Winsted. Miss Jessie 
Usher of Higganum, Mrs. Lydia S. Wood- 
ruff of Berlin, Mrs. Solomon Richards of 
Unionville, and Miss Julia S. Williams of 
Windsor. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


The Pratt Institute exhibit will include 
all forms of industrial, manual, and fine 
arts, and will occupy from fifty to sixty 
large rooms. The exhibition of pictures, 
studies, sketches, drawings, and color 
prints by Arthur W. Dow, in art gallery 
of the institute, advertised on May 6, was 
continued in response to request until 
May 27, to enable those who attended the 
meeting of the association to have the 
benefit of its study. A strong programme 
was prepared for this meeting of the 
association. Thursday evening, May 25, 
the leading address was given by Hon. 
Charles de Kay, ex-United States consul at 


Berlin, on “The Relation of Public Art 
Education to the Arts and Crafts.’”’ On 
I‘riday morning Henry T. Bailey, state 


supervisor of art education for Massa- 
chusetts, spoke upon the subject of ‘* Ele- 
mentary Public Art Education: Its Aims, 
Scope, and Present Methods,” followed by 
several educators in discussion. On Fri- 
day evening Walter S. Perry, director of 
the department of fine arts, Pratt Insti- 
tute, gave an illustrated lecture, ‘* The 
Evolution of Art: The Essential Princi- 
ples Which Have Governed the Develop- 
ment of Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting from Early to Modern Times.”’ 
The Saturday morning. session was 
largely devoted to the topic of ‘‘Composi- 
tion,” with a leading address, illustrated 
by pupils’ work and stereopticon views, by 
Arthur W. Dow, followed in discussion by 
James Hall, director of art education in 
public schools, Springfield, Mass., Mrs. S. 
E. W. Fuller of Washington, D, C., Victor 
I. Shinn of Brooklyn, James Frederick 
Hopkins of Boston, and others. The asso- 
ciation welcomes to active or 
membership all who are interested in the 
advancement of public art education. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. The Teachers’ Annuity 
and Aid Association held their annual 
election last month, which resulted in 


president, James E. Sherwood, principal 
of the Windsor school; vice-president, 
Miss Christine Sullivan, superintendent of 
drawing for the public schools: record- 
ing secretary, Mary B. Paddock; financial 
secretary, George F. Braun of the Web- 


ster school; and treasurer. Professor 
George W. Harper of Woodward. This 
association is coming forward with the 


march of progress, gaining in membership 
as well as in popularity. It is incor- 
porated under the Ohio laws, and all 
teachers are eligible to membership who 


associate 


ise: od 


A Rock of Safety in a Sea of Trouble. 


“T had a terrible cough something over 
a year ago and could find nothing to stop 
it, or even to do me a particle of goed. I 
chanced to see an advertisement of yours, 
and forthwith bought a bottle of your in- 
valuable ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ Be- 
fore I had taken half a bottle I was entirely 
weill.’"”—J. M. Farr, Esq., of Cameron, 
Screven Co., Ga. 


teach school in Hamilton county. They 
must be elected by a board of trustees. 
The members are entitled to the annuity 
after five years’ membership if they are 
physically or mentally incapable of teach- 
ing, their disability proved by the asso- 
ciation’s own physician. There are two 
annuities one for disability, payable after 
five years’ membership, and continuing 
until the disability ceases, without regard 
to length of service or financial condition; 
the other for length of service, payable to 
women who have tauglt thirty years, and 
to men who have taught thirty-five vears 
after ten years’ membership, and continu- 
ing during life, but the annual dues must 
be paid and the annuitant ceases to teach 
in the public schools. The assciation will 
also pay $50 toward the funeral expenses 
of a deceased member without regard to 
the length of membership. Members who 
lose their positions through no fault of 
their own may be retained in membership 
on conditions prescribed by the board. 
Members who voluntarily leave the profes- 
sion before becoming eligible for an an- 
nuity forfeit their membership. The 
annuity cannot, under any conditions, be 
more than $500 per annum. last year the 
eighteen annuitants were paid $328 each. 
The permanent fund is safely invested at 
about $1,500 annual interest. The fund at 
present amounts to $43,000 face value. 
Membership in this association insures the 
teachers a reasonable income for life. It 
may not exceed $500 a year for several 
years yet, but it may be that after a while, 
and continues during life. The Cincin- 
nati University is still without a head. 
The distinguished committee have been all 


FOR LOS ANGELES. 


The Boston & Albany railroad has ar- 
ranged through Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb for the most complete and comfort- 
able trips to the meeting of the N. FE. A. at 
Los Angeles that have ever been provided 
for teachers. In July one can be comfort- 
able in travel if they are made comfortable, 
but they will be very uncomfortable if they 
are not skillfully cared for. There 
American excursionists in the same 
with Raymond & Whitcomb, and this year 
their prices are not 


are no 


class 


a cent more than those 
of any one who has planneu a comfortable 
trip for teachers 
for accommodating teachers, and their ex- 
cursions will have expert personal care, and 
will also be accompanied by A. E. Winship, 
Walter S. Parker, Will S. Monroe, Charles 
H. Keyes, Geonge E. Church, John S. T,o¢ k, 
W. I. Twitchell, S. P. Williams and 
Charles S. Alexander 


They have several plans 


over the cotintry seeking for desirable 
material, and it seems that a salary of 
86,000 must go a-begging. They are not, 
however, without applicants, for a legion 
have been after it. One of the committee 
said that it appeared that the foremost 
educators of the present day, who had been 
spoiled by fat salaries, had become mere 
drawers of salaries. They gave, perhaps, 
two hours daily to the work of the schoo), 
and then considered they had performed a, 
day’s work. What they wanted was 4 
man who not only wanted to draw his 
salary, but who could earn it. They weic 
not out for idle brains. They had a gredi 
university at Cincinnati, and they wanted 
its reputation sustained. They were will 

ing to pay handsomely for the right man 

——The Endowment Fund Association of 
the university is a corporation formed by 
the alumni under the laws of Ohio for the 
purpose of promoting the interests of the 
university, and receiving donations and 
bequests in trust for it. It has offered to 
pay $50 a year to the board of directors, 
provided said sum be attached as a stipend 
to a scholarship in the academic depart 

ment, to be designated “The Cornelius 
George Comegys Scholarship,” and to be 
awarded by the academic faculty for dis- 
tinguished merit, preferéncé® given 
to students to whom the stipend will be 
helpful in defraying college expenses 
This action of the association will meet 
with the hearty approval of all who Know 
of the eminent servicés rendered the uni- 
versity by Dr. Comegys, who for thirty- 
seven Years gave its affairs his earnest 
eare with a generous philanthropy that 
was widely known.——-A case of American 
birds’ nests has been placed in the Wind- 
sor-street school, which comparés favor» 
ably with the collection of the Smith- 
sonian Institute. The nests were col- 


lected by Miss Wheeler during the past 
six years, and includes every wild bird 
in Ohio. —— Superintendent Morgan 


of the Cincinnati public schools was sud- 
denly stricken with paralysis while at- 
tending a meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on the evening of May 28, and was 
removed to a private ward in the city hos- 
pital, where he is still in a eritical condi- 
tion. Mr. Morgan was worried by re- 
peated difficulties with an _ expelled 
teacher, and it is thought this caused a 
rupture of a blood vessel in his brain. Mr. 
Morgan has been at the head of the Cin- 
cinnati schools for the past eleven years, 
and has brought them up to their present 
high standard. Mr. Morgan comes of a 
family of educators. He was a teacher 
once himself, and has been associated with 
schools for many years. He was a gradu- 
ate from old Woodward in 1856, and was 
one of the first pupils of the high school. 
He is a member of the university board, 
and has been active in trying to have the 
vacancy of president filled, which was re- 
cently done. Mr. Morgan is universally 
liked by the profession, and this sympathy 
is shown by their anxiety for his recovery. 
——Professor Howard Ayres of Missouri 
University has been chosen as the new 
head cf the Cincinnati University, at a 
salarv of $6,000 per annum. He takes 
charge the first of July. Mr. Ayres comes 
to the university with unexceptional cre- 
dentials, and the trustees are pleased with 
their final selection. 
KANSAS. 

The state legislature did some rather 
notable work on educational subjects. It 
passed a law to the effect that, with the 
exception of the present incumbents, 
county superintendents could not qualify 
without holding a second-grade certificate 
or a teacher's certificate of higher rank. 
While this is not a very high standard, it 
beats none at all. The new fee and salary 
bill slightly increases the compensation of 
county superintendents in some counties, 
and does not diminish them anywhere. 

Another law which attracted more at- 
tention provides that graduates of the arts 
course of the university, who have taken 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medic_ne. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
eatarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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one year of pedagogical work, shall have 
a life certificate, and also that graduates 
of the arts courses in other colleges ap- 
proved by the state board of education as 
equivalent to the above requirements for 
the state certificate shall have the same 
certificate. A large number of colleges 
have applied, and the state board rule that 
the pedagogical department shall be in 
charge of specialists with recognized pro- 
fessional experience and ability. The 
same law allows chartered institutions, 
such as private normals, the franchise of 
a three years’ certificate for their gradu- 
ates, if the board of education has ap- 
proved their courses as equivalent to the 
course in the state normal school, and 
they give twenty weeks’ practice in 
teaching. 

Another bill passed at the close of the 
session removes the doubt that has here- 
tofore existed as to whether the state nor- 
mal diploma is a valid certificate in the 
first and second-class cities. 

The appropriations for the three state 
institutions were made without specifying 
the schedule of salaries. The regents thus 
have an option in fixing the pay-roll of 
the institutions, which has not been al- 
lowed to them during the past two years. 
The regents of the Agricultural College 
held a special meeting in March, which 
did not transact much business, so far as 
reported, the governor having wired just 
before their meeting opened that he sus- 
pended the president and treasurer of the 
board because of charges that have been 
preferred against them. The university 
regents advanced the salaries somewhat 
over the schedule of the past two years, 
but decided that the funds at their dis- 
posal would not allow a full restoration 
to the salaries of two years ago. The re- 
gents of the state normal school restored 
practically the salaries of two years ago. 
President Taylor was advanced $500 be- 
yond the former rate. Professor Wilkin- 
son was designated as vice-president of 
the school. Arrangements were made for 
the employing of a professional nurse, 
who should be available at all times for 
the care of sick students. The expense 
for the care of the sick is to be met from 
a fund raised by small extra charge to 
students. 

KENTUCKY. 

E. 8S. Clark, superintendent of the Hen- 
derson schools, has resigned. 

The Frankfort schools have dismissed a 
month earlier than usual because of a 
deficit in the school funds. 

A large attendance from Harrodsburg, 


Che Summer Quarter at the 


West Virginia University 
BEGINS JULY | AND CONTINUES 12 WEEKS. 


NAS 6 


Classes will be formed at the 
opening of the Summer Quarter at 
almost all stages of all subjects— 
elementary and advanced. 

Teachers especially will find = 
= courses that willexactly meet their 
wants. The Summer Quarter brings 
together the brightest and most 
energetic educators. The atmos- 
phere is charged with inteliectual 
enthusiasm. It is an inspiration— 
a help that no ambitious teacher 
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can afford to miss, 

Students who cannot remain the 
full twelve weeks may stay one 
term (six weeks) or whatever por- 
tion of the quarter they desire. 

The Summer Quarter is not a 
‘‘summer school.’’ It is an integ- 
ral part of the University year. 
Summer Quarter work counts to- 
ward a degree the same as work in 
any other quarter. All depart- 
ments will be in full operation. 
In addition to the regular faculty, 
eminent specialists from otherin- = 
stitutions will lecture. 3 

Expenses for the entire twelve 
weeks, including tuition and board, 
may be made less than $65. 

Students attending the Summer = 
Quarter may continue their work 
by correspondence if they desire. 

Catalogue free; write to 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Winchester, and Richmond participated 
in the grade school tournament, held at 
Somerset. 

The cadets of the State College have 
gone out for a two weeks’ encampment. 

W. H. Lucas, principal of the schools at 
Owenton, has been appointed to teach in 
the Paris high school. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


A hopeful sign in education in Georgia 
is the institution of parents’ meetings, de- 
signed to bring together the homes and 
schools, and erect higher educational 
ideals. Many such meetings are now be- 
ing held with success. 

The department of pedagogy of the 
State Industrial College held an institute 
in April for teachers of Chatham county. 
It was largely attended and a complete 
success in every way. It is intended to 
make this a permanent yearly feature. 
The work at the college reflects great 
credit upon Director Nathan B. Young, 
who is alive to the educational needs of 
teachers. 

NEWNAN. The kindergarten section 
of the Newnan Educational League was 
held in Masonic hall April 21. Superin- 
tendent J.C. Woodward gave an address 
on “The Psychology of the Kindergart- 
ner.”’ Professor H. J. Gaertner was one 
of the principal speakers. There was a 
large attendance. 

ATLANTA. The Atlanta school board, 
ably presided over by Hon. Hoke Smith, 
ex-secretary of interior, is now the centre 
of interest in Georgia educational circles. 
Some time ago Hon. Hamilton Douglas, 
vice-president of the board, published in 
the Atlanta Constitution a letter denounc- 
ing “closed” sessions of the board, and 
urging that the meetings be open to the 
public. He claimed that the school sys- 
tem has defects which should be known 
and corrected. The agitation has been 
taken up with decided emphasis by the 
leading daily papers, and it seems now 
that “open” sessions in some form will 
win. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. D. Bemis, who has _ for 
sO many years been the efficient and 
scholarly superintendent of the _ city 
schools, has tendered his resignation to 
his board of education, to take effect at 
the end of the present school year. It is 
rumored that he intends to go into retire- 
ment. The professor has many warm 
friends in the profession, whose well 
wishes he will always have, and who will 
miss him greatly from their education 
councils. 


Dr. E. T. Mathes, at present professor - 


of history and economics at the Idaho 
state normal school at Lewiston, has Leen 
chosen president of the state normal 
school at Whatcom, this state. Dr. 
Mathes, though still young, comes to his 
new field with recommendations from 
some of the most eminent educational men 
of the country, and it is to be hoped he will 
be able to meet every expectation. 

The state board, at its forthcoming 
meeting, will revise the state course of 
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study, and also consider changes in the 
plan of conducting the state examination 
of eighth grades, and of granting diplomas 
to those who successfully pass these ex- 
aminations. 

The higher board of education, com- 
posed of the heads of the state educational 
institutions, will also meet at an early date 
for the purpose of revising and modifying 
the rules and regulations governing the 
admission of students into our state insti- 
tutions. 

UTAH. 


The Salt Lake City Council of Women's 
Clubs gave a reception to the new super- 
intendent, Frank B. Cooper, at the Ken- 
yon hotel May 11. There are ten women’s 
clubs in this council, and the affair was 
a brilliant success. 


ROSLINDALE SCHOOLS. 


Boston had a rare treat in the Roslin- 
dale end of the city in mid-May, the occa- 
sion being a grand exhibit of the drawing. 
It was what has come to be known as “‘an- 
nual visitation day.” The Charles Sum- 
ner school, Loea P. Howard, principal, and 
the Longfellow school, F. H. Ripley, prin- 
cipal, were the chief attractions. The 
crowds were simply immense. The Bos- 
ton Globe, which has become quite a favor- 
ite with teachers, gave two columns to a 
report of the exhibition in its issue of May 
18, from which we reproduce the follow- 
ing:— 

“Probably no part of the school course 
has made such giant steps in the last few 
years as drawing. Instead of the old 
drawing book, with a few insignificant and 
simple collections of lines to reproduce on 
the opposite page, a comprehensive, ad- 
vancing course and systematic course is 
carried out from the very lowest to the 
highest grade. It is a course which 
teaches the pupil not only to reproduce 
drawings, but to think for himself and in- 
troduce his own ideas into his sketch, and 
brings out originality. 

“The subject is divided into four parts, 
color, representation, historical ornamen- 
tation, and design. In the first study a 
decidedly new and novel field has been 
opened to the pupil which is highly inter- 
esting, being an affective manner in which 
to bring out the tastes and talents of the 
pupil in the distinction, arrangement, and 
harmonizing of colors. 

“Representation drawing opens prob- 
ably the largest field for the training of the 
pupil’s ability of observation of anything 
that has been taken up in the schools for 
a long time. The teacher, a pupil, or a 
collection of objects is placed in front of 
the pupils for them to reproduce. This 
is commenced in the very lowest grades, 
and carried through to the whole course. 

“The historical ornamentation is taken 
up to train the pupils inthe lines and 
curves of real art. 

“Work in designs brings out the origi- 
nality of the pupils, and some very tasty 
and excellent drawings are produced.” 

As a matter of course, there were exhibi- 
tions of what the pupils are capable in 
music, calisthenics, and other branches. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 

Tufts College, four miles from Boston, 
is to use its admirably-equipped chemical 
laboratory again this summer for those 
teachers and students who wish to special- 
ize in this subject. Professor Frank W. 
Durkee will have charge of the school, 
which will open July 5 for six weeks, and 
which will provide six courses. The in- 
struction will all be by the regular college 
instructors and any students who satisfac- 
torily complete ten hours can have them 
duly credited in regular work. Teachers 
of chemistry in secondary schools can thus 
equip themselves for special work. Pro- 
fessor Durkee’s address is Tufts College, 
Massachusetts. 


“Summer Excursions” is the title of a 
handsomely illustrated book of ninety- 
eight pages, descriptive of resorts, list of 
hotels and boarding houses located on and 
reached by the Fitchburg railroad, giving 
rates for excursion tickets to points in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York state, and Canada, 

This book can be obtained free from 
agents of the company, or by mail for 
two-cent stamp, upon application to J. R. 
Watson, general passenger agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


THACHERS WANTED. 
College Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, Department Teachers, Grade Teachers, 
Kindergartners, Specialists, Tutors, and Governesses, for colleges, schools, and homes in every State, 
No charge for recommending teachers. Address: Interstate Teachers’ Agencies, 


Eastern Office; Odd Fellows’ Temple, Philadelphia, 


Main Office: 126 Washington S8t., Chicago, 


BEECHAM'S. 
PILLS 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 


A SCOTS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Ilan Maclaren, who has done very little 
literary work for some months, has just 
written for the Saturday Evetiing Post of 
Philadelphia an important series of four 
short stories, under the general title, “A 
Scots Gramar School,” the first of which 
will appear in the issue of June3. In 
these stories the author returns to the 
Scotch town and folk he knows so well, 
and depicts the scenes of his own boyhood 
with the same sweet humor and pathos 
that brought “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” into such immediate and lasting 
favor. Muirtown Seminary is drawn from 
Stirling grammar school, where the 
author prepared for the University of 
Edinburgh, 


National Educational Association meet- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal., July 11 to 14, 1899. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Fitchburg railroad to run the Houghton 
special trains via its route, leaving Boston 
July 3 and 4. For circulars giving full 
particulars apply to George S. Houghton, 
306 Washington street, or to J. R. Watson, 
general passenger agent, Fitchburg rail- 
road, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED Two educated men in every county 
s to represent us on “THE INTER- 
NATIONAL YEAR BOOK,” anecessity to every teacher 
or Cyclopaedia user. 1,000 sold before publication, 
Address, DODD, MEAD, & CO., New York City. 


t Free Book About | 


VENTURA 
California. 
MISSION. 
George C. Power, Civil Engineer, 
of Ventur: County, California, has 
1 prepared a little book which tells 
about that beautiful ccunty. It tells 
of the chances for good investment 
in Fruit and other lands. It deals 
with the best located and most pro- 
ductive portion of Southern Cali- 
fornia. It has maps and is i/lustrated 
by engravings from photographs. If 
$ youintend to visit California send 
stamp fora copy to 
; GEO. C. POWER, 152 Main St., Ventura, | 


Ventura County, California. 


Manual Training for Teachers, 


Summer Term at the 


Rochester Atheneum and Mechanics Institute 


Opens Monday, July 10, 1899. 
Address MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 
38S. Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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BRYANT & STRATTON'S COLLEGE, 
No. 341 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 
Satisfactory cause for selling. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wanted, 


A teacher or active business manager with $3,000 
to $5,000 to invest in a partnership to develop a 
highly profitable school. 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


INSHIP 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Sowerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The June Century is an out-of-doors 
number, abounding with full-page illustra- 
tions, including a frontispiece by Albert 
Sterner, representing Izaak Walton 
seated reading under a tree fishing. The 
opening article is a discursive essay on 
“Fisherman’s Luck,’ by Rev. Henry Van 
Dyke. A descriptive study of Niagara 
Falls by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
follows. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s text is 
supplemented by a number of full-page 
and smaller pictures by Castaigne. Other 
outdoor papers are Captain J. C. Ayres’ 
“After Big Game with Packs,” “Out of 
Doors in Texas,” by E. S. Nadal, and ‘‘Out 
of Doors in Colorado,” by H. P. Ufford. 
“The Tramp and the Railroads” is by 
Josiah Flynt, the well-known expert in 
tramp life. “With Lawton at El Caney,” 
by Frank Norris, author of “McTeague,” 
is the only Spanish-American war paper. 
General Sherman’s diary of his European 
tour of 1872 deals mainly with the battle- 
fields of the Franco-Prussian war and the 
current installment of Professor Wheeler’s 
‘Alexander the Great,’ with Castaigne’s 
brilliant compositions. Mr. Stockton’s 
“Vizier of the Two-Horned Alexander” 
tells how he buried his treasures in the 
catacombs about the time of Columbus’ 
first voyage to America, and dug them up 
again three centuries later. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s ‘Via Crucis” is continued, and there 
are short stories by Tudor Jenks, Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, and Seumas McManus, 
author of ‘‘Through the Peat Smoke.” 
The poetry is in keeping with the charac- 
ter of this open-air number of the maga- 
zine. Price, $4.00 a year; single number, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 


- The June Atlantic Monthly opens 
with the first four chapters of a brilliant 
historical romance by Miss Mary John- 
ston, followed by Japan and the Philip- 
pines, by Arthur May Knapp. Other 
papers indicating leadership in literature 
and the lessons derived from current his- 
tory are: “Politics and the Judiciary,” by 
Krank Gaylord Cook; Greaser,” by 
William R. Lighton; “The Tenement 
House Blight,’ by Jacob A. Riis; ‘‘Im- 
provement in City Life,” III., by Charles 
Mulford Robinson; “The Man at the 
Wheel,” by Gilbert Parker; ‘Letters Be- 
tween Two Poets,” I., by Henry Wysham 
Lanier; “Notes on Glass Decoration,” by 
Annie Fields; “Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning,” by Harriet Waters Preston; 
“The Outlook in Cuba,” by Herbert Pel- 
ham Williams; “Bereavement of the 
Kields,” by W. Wilfred Campbell; ‘“‘Bobo- 
links After Sunset,’ by J. Russell Taylor; 
“Brooklyn Bridge,’ by Charles G. D. 
Roberts; ‘‘Road-Hymn for the Start,’ by 
William Vaughn Moody; ‘‘The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Revolutionist,’’ VIII., by P. 
Kropotkin; and the Contributors’ Club. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single 5 


number, 3! 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


The opening article in the New Eng- 
land Magazine for June is a historical and 
descriptive account of the island of Grand 
Manan, in the Bay of Fundy, by William 
I. Cole. Walter Allen gives the story of 
New Haven’s development. The article is 
fully and finely illustrated. An excellent 
history of Hamilton College, New York, ig 
contributed by E. P. Powell. This, “New 
Mngland’s First College Out of New Eng- 
land,” as Mr. Powell entitled it, founded 
by Connecticut men, is still essentially 
New England in its character. William 
Everett Cram contributes a study of “Our 
Northern Flycatchers,” illustrating it with 
excellent pen and ink drawings. Two in- 


Two Privileges 
Summer Travel. 


Is a very handsome little book of 
24 pages, profusely illustrated 
with beautiful half-tone engrav- 
ings and printed on fine enamel 
book paper. 

It explains about a visit to 


Niagara Falls and a trip on the 
Hudson River, two privileges 
secured to patrons who travel in 
the splendid through trains over 
the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. 

Sent to any address on receipt 
of two cents in postage by applv- 
Ing to 

. J. SMITH, 
T. A,, Cleveland, 0. 


teresting bits of biography are the ac- 
counts of “A Scarborough Tory” (Richard 
King), by Leroy L. Hight; and of Lorenzo 
Dow, written by Emily S. Gilman. 
Joseph Lee supplements his paper on “The 
Philanthropist’s Legislative Function,” in 
a recent number of the magazine, with one 
of similar excellence on “Liberty Through 
Legislation.”” In “A New England Educa- 
tional Policy,’ W. Scott outlines a plan for 
equalizing educational advantages 
throughout the New England states, and 
especially for helping the country places. 
There are several good poems in the num- 
ber, and two interesting stories. Mr. 
Mead devotes his Editor’s Table to a‘dis- 
cussion of the Pilgrim literature, the im- 
mediate occasion being the coming Old 
South historical pilgrimage to Plymouth. 
Price, $3.00 a year; 5 Park square, Bos- 
ton: Warren F. Kellogg. 


Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 
has the following very instructive and in- 
teresting topics discussed in the June 
number: “New Method of Estimating the 
Age of Niagara Falls,” by Professor G. 
Frederick Wright (illustrated); ‘Abuse 
of Public Charity,” by Comptroller Bird 
S. Coler; “Alaska and the Klondike,”’ IT., 
“San Francisco of the North,” by Profes- 
sor Angelo Heilprin (illustrated); ‘The 
Negro Question,” by J. L. M. Curry, LL.D.; 
“The Philippine Islands and American 
Capital,’ by J. Russell Smith; “The 
Physical Geography of the West Indies,”’ 
ill., ‘‘Reptiles and Fishes,” by Dr. F. L. 
Oswald (illustrated); ‘‘A Study of Luigi 
Luecheni,’ by Cesare Lombroso (illus- 
trated); ‘Tendencies in French Litera- 
ture,” by Professor Pelham Edgar; ‘‘The 
Botany of Shakespeare,’’ by Professor 
Thomas H. Macbride; ‘‘American Indus- 
trial Expositions,” by Marcus Benjamin, 
Ph.D.; ‘‘Bookworms in Fact and Fancy,” 
by Willard Austen; “Hydrophobia in Baja 
California,” by Dane Coolidge; ‘The 
Sense of Color,” by M. Andre Bracchi; 
“Sketch of Thomas Egleston,” by Profes- 


sor Martin (portrait); Editor's 
Table, “Science and the Ideal—Racial 
Geography’; Scientific Literature; and 
Kragments of Science. Price, $5.00 a 


year; single copy, 50 cents. 72 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The June number of Harper’s Round 
Table contains the story that won first 
prize in the recent competition. Other 
features of the June number are: ‘Pirate 
or Privateer?’ a sea tale by George E. 
Walsh; “Coxey,” a hunting story by F. H. 
Spearman; and several short stories. 
Dan Beard contributes a profusely-illus- 
trated article on “‘The American Boy’s 
House-Boat,” containing all the plans, 
specifications, and diagrams necessary to 
enable any handy boy to construct a fine 
floating residence for himself. 


—One of the most important features of 
Harper’s Weekly for the coming month is 
the series of articles on India by Julian 
Ralph. Mr. Ralph’s name is a guarantee 
that his description of Lord and Lady Cur- 
zon in their new and splendid state will 
be of great interest. The articles appear 
under the title “An American Sovereign,” 
and are fully illustrated by Mr. Weldon, 
The Weekly also begins a new serial, en- 
titled “‘The Conspirators,”” by Robert W. 
Chambers. 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS. 

The New School of Methods will be held 
in Chicago July 24-August 4, and in Hing- 
ham, Mass., August 7-18. The manage- 
ment announces a more varied course of 
instruction, a larger faculty, and broader 
plans than ever before. There will be spe- 
cial studies in school music, drawing, and 
physical culture, and under general peda- 
gogy, there will be courses in methods, lat- 
est primary methods, moral education, 
mathematics, penmanship, and English, 
and a course in the philosophy of educa- 
tion. 

This school has attained an enviable 
reputation in the few years of its exist- 
ence by the way in which it has evolved 
a high-grade, all-round institution, start- 
ing as a school for specialists, and devel- 
oping first into a school of pedagogy, with 
the specialties as a feature, and now it is 
a professional school, with three distinct, 
but co-ordinate, features, philosophical or 
psychological, pedagogical and _ special. 
The character of the student force and the 
proportion that return from year to year 
give a desirable and enjoyable social 
flavor. C. C. Birehard, the manager, is at 
100 Washington square, New York, and 
his attractive prospectus may be had by 
addressing him. 
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PRINCE SCHOOL. 

“Public day” is now an institution in all 
the Boston schools. One who has not 
visited some of these schools on this occa- 
sion has no idea what is being accom- 
plished in the schools of to-day. The 
Journal has already referred to the ex- 
hibit in the Roslindale schools, and atten- 
tion is, now called to that of the Prince 
school, E. Bentley Young, principal. 

The exhibit of sewing, composition, 
drawing, and manual training were ar- 
ranged in an interesting way, showing the 
progression in the different grades from 
the lowest to the highest grammar. The 
paper folding and cardboard work has 
lately been introduced into classes of girls 
as a substitute for sloyd or, as in younger 
classes, modified so as to lead up to sloyd. 
The pupils display much ingenuity and 
originality in their work. The pencil 
sketches by the pupils in the higher grades 
were excellent. A boy repairing a bad 
break in his bicycle was the subject of one 
sketch, which was labeled ‘“‘Too Bad.” In 
the basement was the school kitchen, 
where was a very savory and attractive 
display of cookery prepared by the girls. 
The menu included the various dishes 
which have been demonstrated during the 
school year. The service was dainty and 
attractive. 


BEREA COLLEGE, KENTUCKY. 

President William Goodell Frost of 
Berea (Ky.) College has secured $200,000 
toward his endowment of $500,000. This 
is one of the most interesting institutions 
in the country, and its future usefulness 
and power is now assured. The great 
start which it has received of late is due 
to large gifts by Dr. D. K. Pearsons of 


Hinsdale, Ill. This college is for the 
mountain whites of Tennessee. There 


are 700 students there this year, mostly in 
the industrial and normal courses. This 
college is working out a great problem in 
Eastern Tennessee. 


OVFORD UNIVERSITY ENTENSION 
SUMMER MEETING, AUGUST, 1899. 
The ninth summer meeting will be held 

at Oxford (England) from July 29 to 

August 23. Tickets for the whole meet- 

ing, $7.50; for either half of it, $5.00. 

Among those who have promised to take 

part in the meeting are Sir W. Anson, 

Bart., warden of All Souls College, Hon. 

George Brodrick, warden of Merton Col- 

lege, the bishop of Chester, the bishop of 

Bristol, Lord Strathcona, Lord Farrer, Sir 

Alfred Lyall, Sir William Richmond, 

Canon Sanday, Professors Dicey, Jebb, 

York Powell, Sayce, Percy Gardner, Gotch, 

Sollas, Arthur Sidgwick, Frederick 

Myers, Geoffrey Drage, M. P., Herbert 

Paul, M. E. Sadler, G. W. E. Russell, Hud- 

son Shaw, Churton Collins, Estlin Carpen- 

ter, and many others. 

Lectures on the history, literature, art, 
science, and economics of period 1837-1871. 
Outline programme gratis, full pro- 
gramme, with lists of lodging houses, etc., 
price, 20 cents, from John Nolen, 111 South 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. Tickets 
and all information from J. A. R. Mar- 
riott, M. A., University of Oxford. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


While the lesser bits of school appara- 
tus are being home made, there is coming 
to be a demand for school equipment that 
will not be produced by pupils or teachers 
in one generation. Some of the dealers in 
school apparatus were apparently terri- 
fied when teachers began to make some of 
their laboratory appliances, but 
others appreciated the situation and de- 
voted themselves to making other forms 
of apparatus which are “out of sight,’’ so 
far as home making is concerned. One of 
the firms to reap benefit from this line of 
enterprise is the L. E. Knott Apparatus 
company, which is making a specialty of 
galvanometers, micronometers, volt 
meters and ammeters, batteries, and other 
appliances for the teaching of electricity, 
The rooms of this company, at 16 Ashbur- 
ton place, Boston, are as interesting in 
their way as a Mechanics’ fair. I[t isa 
good place to take when high 
schools visit Boston. 


classes 


_roots of the bank; 


JACOB TOME INSTITUTE. 


This remarkable institution, the only 


one in its class, either educationally or 


philanthropically, is having a grand com- 
mencement season this week, May 27 to 
June 2. The address is by Dr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie. There is to be a chahge in 
presidents for next year, 


Boston’s choice of a principal for the 
Brighton high school commended itself to 
the profession generally. It is one of the 
few cases in which a suburban high schoo] 
principal has been given a Boston high 
school principalship. F. A. Tupper gradu- 
ated from Harvard in the class with Goy- 
ernor Roosevelt, Mayor Quincy, and sey- 
eral other distinguished men. Fortu- 
nately for him, his rank and companion- 
able qualities in college nade him one to 
be remembered, appreciated, and endorsed 
by the largest men in his class, a fact 
that is of great moment in a time of need, 
as Mr. Tupper can testify. 

Mr. Tupper’s early work was in Western 
Massachusetts, where he succeeded in 
rallying to his friendly support influences 
which have never ceased to assert them- 
selves. In Quincy, where he has been 
many years, he has been a leader in school 
and out. Rarely does a high school prin- 
cipal touch so many avenues of local in- 
fluence as did Mr, Tupper, and the growth 
of his school in size and scholastic rank 
attracted much attention. The _ entire 
profession is the gainer when merit is 
recognized by such promotions. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


The catalogue of the Chautauqua sum- 
mer schools, which has just been issued, 
announces the work of that important in- 
stitution for 1899. The scope of the work 
may be inferred from the fact that the 
fourteen schools at Chautauqua offer 112 
different courses under seventy-three 
instructors. The teaching staff includes 
representatives from Columbia, Yale, Chi- 
cago, and Michigan Universities. McMas- 
ters University of Toronto, Clark Univer- 
sity, the Northwestern University, and 
Syracuse and Wesleyan Universities, the 
United States Naval Academy at Annapo- 
lis, and a large number of other well- 
known institutions. The schools open 
July & and close August 18. Two new 
schools have been added to the list for the 
coming summer,—-the School of Domestic 
Science, which offers a thorough six 
weeks’ course in the general principles of 
domestic science, with laboratory courses 
in physics, chemistry, bacteriology, etc., 
and the School for Parents, under the 
charge of Dr. Luther Gulick of Springfield, 
Mass., which will devote a period of two 
weeks to the careful study of certain prob- 
lems of the home, 


A SPORT THAT IS POPULAR. 

The region of Northern New Hampshire 
and Maine is by all odds the ideal retreat 
for the angler, and no matter what time 
or place you select, you are ever sure of a 
most tempting mess of trout, bass, or 
salmon. After days, yes, weeks of 
anxiety, we were at last in camp. Shortly 
after breakfast preparations were madefor 
our first day’s sport. We paddled along, 
and in the grasses that fringe the spring- 
fed stream dropped an occasional fly. 
The water is broken in swirls by the antics 
of the trout rising to grab whatever is 
floating on its surface. Only two casts, 
when suddenly our fly is seized, and we 
back down stream, drawing our captive 
from the school, for we hunger for more 
of their gamey number. A sudden dart, 
and his majesty is making for the tangled 
then the boring into 
deep water, he twisting about the water 
weeds, and the long leap in the air. It is 
a long fight, fairly and bravely fought, and 
after landing him we find that our catch 
is a good five-pounder, well worth working for. 

Every sportsman has his own particular 
haunt, which, to him, is a paradise, but the 
treatise on fishing published by the gen- 
eral passenger department of the Boston 
& Maine railroad, Boston, and which is 
sent to any address upon receipt of one 
two-cent stamp, gives exhaustive informa 
tion as to the resorts in New England. It 
is of value to anglers and sportsmen 
Send for it. 


You will enjoy reading it. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
‘The Essentials of Geometry...... Wells. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. $1.25 
cieschichten und Miirehen............. Foster. “6 “ se 40 
The Queen of the Swamp and Other Americans..... Catherwood, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston,1.25 
A History of the American Nation................. - McLaughlin. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1.40 
Psychology in the Schoolroom. ......... Dexterand Garlick. Longmans, Green, & Co, N. Y. 1.50 
The Book of Golf and Hutchinson. a6 
Life and Remains of Rev. R. H. Quick .............. Storr. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. —— 
the Awkward Age ......... p< (ohoonebhehenesan Shenae James. Harper & Bros., New York. 1.50 
Chemical Experiments ..............Woodbulland Van Arsdale. Henry Holt & Co.,‘ vid _ 
The OF cece Binet, Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. 
Palos OF COUR Van Bergen. hitaker Ray Co., San Francisco. .f0 
Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers. ................ Gowing. The Baker & Taylor Co., N.Y. —_— 
Shortest Road to the Single — George P. Hampton, 


RETURNING. 


Dr. C. C. Rounds, who has been abroad 
for three months, has sailed for home, and 
will be in New York this week. He has 
had a profitable time looking about in 
Hurope. Few American educators have 
had such advantages of study and obser- 
ation as Dr. Rounds. 

NOT THE GREAT ROUND WORLD. 


HOMWARD BOUND. 

The Canadian Pacific offers special at- 
tractions to the teachers. and others re- 
turning from the meeting of the N. E. A. 
at Los Angeles. Send to H. J. Colvin, 197 
Washington street, Boston, for informa- 
‘tion. 


A GREAT SUCGESS. 


One of the most remarkable and quick- 
est of returns from advertising is afforded 
in the case of the Uneeda biscuit, manu- 
factured by the National Biscuit Com- 
pany, the advertising of which was in the 
hands of N. W. Ayer & Son of Philadel- 
phia. 

Early last fall the manufacturers ar- 
ranged with Ayer & Son to place about 
$100,000 in advertising, it being stipulated 
that publicity should not begin until the 
new year. This was done in order that 
the agency might have ample time for pre- 
paring the advertising matter, as well as 


In the Journal's recent notice that Wil- 
liam Beverley Harison had re-secured his 
publications and would resume business, 
it should have been said that he did not 
secure “The Great Round World” in this 
adjustment. 

THE LATE WILLIAM WARE. 


William Ware of the publishing firm of 


William Ware & Co., 364 Washington ty place judiciously the same, and also to 
street, died at the Pouraine, Boston, re-enable the manufacturers to get ready to 
cently. He was a resident of Milton, 4) orders. 


and had been engaged in the publication The first advertisements covering Chi- 
of school books for many years, his house cago and the Northwest appeared January 
being a successor of the old firm of Brewer 9 ‘The first advertisements appeared in 
& Tileston. Mr. Ware, it will be remem- New York papers March 6. In this in- 
bered, was injured in a railway accident, ¢yredibly short time orders for the biscuits 
ud had never fully recovered from the have come in so rapidly that, ten days ago, 
¢ tects. the company was behind 480,000 packages 

Mr. Ware was well known to the teach- yy jtgs New York business alone. 
ers and publishers of Boston, and his death Reasons for this extraordinary result 
will cause universal regret, as he was may be seen in part. In the first place 
everywhere highly respected and much es- the biscuit was better than other goods 
teemed, selling for the same money. It is put up 
in an attractive and unique air-tight pack- 
age. Good goods are a prerequisite to suc- 
cess of this kind. 

Then Ayer & Son did their part of the 
work admirably. Ordinarily plays upon 
words are not found profitable in advertis- 
ing, but “Uneeda” broke this rule all to 
pieces. Large space was taken and few 
words were employed. The type was 
plain and easily read. The effect was im- 
mediate. 

The success of the work is something 
epochal in advertising. It has been con- 
ceded that large results come only of time 


GOOD BOARD FOR 85. 


Teachers going to Bar Harbor can get 
the best of country board for $5.00, two in 
a room, or $7.00 for single room, at “The 
Homestead,” Surry, Me., near Bar Harbor. 
The ocean is in view from every window, 
and it can be reached without extra 6x- 
pense in going to Har Harbor by boat or 
train. The editor of the Journal recom- 
mends the place. Address Captain D. G. 
Means, Surry, Me. 


ajo and persistence, In this case there was 
One of the most amazing things to ®° waiting and the results have been over- 


whelming in their magnitude.—Newspaper 
Maker, April 6, 1899. 
—o——_ 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


realize, at this close of the century, is that 
some people cannot write, and yet Ester- 
brook’s pens are to be found everywhere. 


$ At the End of Your Journey youwill fina @ 


it a great convenience to go right over to 


’ The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


@ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
(‘ROS 2202004 


Bureau of Civil Service Instruction, 
123 FIFTH STREET, N. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We aid those who want to secure a position in the Civil Service 


Department. 85,000 positions filled through the Civil Service by ex- 
aminations. War creates a demand for large increase of employees. 
Teachers’ Agencies. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 5 
, Oldest and best known in U. S. Kel logg S Bureau 
Established 1855. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 25% Washington 8St., 
Recommends su teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


3 East 14th St., New York. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency, "toto." 


COLO. 
FRED. DICK, Manager, ex-State Superintendent. 


W E can assist competent teachers to desirable posi- 
tions, and aid School Directors in the selection of 
(ualitied teachers. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUBEAU 


HEN w ritingto advertisers please mention 
the *‘ Journal of Education,’’ Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


HE pues know little of the character of the superintendents of our leading cities who sends them a circular 
he ser offerin s to give them 20 per cent. of the commission obtained on any teacher’s positions filled through 
Agency + ae e. That is what a concern known as * The Syracuse Teachers’ Agency” ( xof the School Bulletin 
rg f, “eT been doing, and we shall publish in 7he School Bulletin for June the circular letter and some letters 
free In a ‘a superintendents who received it. Anybody who writes for a copy of the June Bulletin can get it 
York on t dt. zat pints, if he is going to bribe superintendents at all, he does’ not offer enough. Two New 
lord cl etl es and one Chicago agency have for years advertised to give one-third. When Sir Matthew Hale was 
dis sine ustice of England, he went in the OF ‘ERS chosen on a jury, and after the verdict was given 
“ Nf se of a miller to a country town, was and the judge had asked if al! were agreed, he replied 
vi. »» my lord, we are not all agreed; that sleek lawyer over there gave the other eleven members of the jury 
a huis hey and he gave me only five.” In the second place, even if a superintendent wanted to accept such 
Aaa h, Ad my ewe it is not safe. There have been too many exposures. The circulars of these agencies are in 
if ho ids of teachers and school officers who know that the bribe is offered, and who draw their own conclusions 
pod. ® superintendent favors the candidates of. these agencies. In the third place, superintendents are not, a8 @ 
i » that kind of men, and such an offer inspires either indignation or contempt. Most super- 20 PER 

ntendents get help from agencies, but because it is CENT 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... seseeeeee CG. We. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Office. 


We invite your attention to the fact that we have recently opened an oftice of the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency in LOS ANGELES, CAL., under the management of Prof, 0. P, Phillips. 

Teachers and School Officers who may attend the N. E. A. Meeting are invited to call on 
Prof. Phillips --- especially those teachers who may wish to locate on the Pacific Coast, and 
employers in need of teachers for the ensuing year. 

Hereafter we shall offer registration in any two offices of the Bridge Teachers’ Agencies for 
one fee --- $2.00. Registration will be given in additional offices on payment of $1.00 extra for 
each office. All teachers who have already enrolled their names in either the Boston or 
Chicago oftice of the Bridge Teachers’ Agency and whose memberships have not already expired 
will be given registration in the Los Angeles oftice on payment of #1.00, this registration to 
date from the time candidates originally registered, and to expire two years from that time. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. Boston--Chicago--Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 11 Audioium Buiting 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700.. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Fourteenth year. Fills more positions in good 
The Albert schools than any other Western Agency. Bus- Central 
Teach +] iness direct with employers, and candidates Music 
ers personally recommended, Calls for September Hall 
A enc now coming in. New Year-Book free. id 
4 y- Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 


Ten years in Chicago. Per- 
manent clientage among the 

best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sid Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gu vernesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO,, Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King 8t.. West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 20 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY wa. 
The Teachers’ Co-oeprative Association of N. E. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


B. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENVCY. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
414 Century Blag., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,................ DES MOINES, LOWA,. 


7 , TN with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
KACHER for tirst-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn 


sylvania and other States. Fourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
| NEEDS MORE TEACH ERS, both 
| The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY sna women, tor present 
enrolling, it will investigate your record if you send your claims, references (not testimonials), 
and twenty-five cents to it, at....-...+ ees. 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
IF YOU positions ranging from $400 to $3,500. Manual free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (6) Allentown, Pa. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


seek a position, or a change at an increased salary, we offer you the ser- 
vices of the oldest agency west of the Iludson. We are now making 
selections of first-class teachers —college and normal graduates — for 


Send stamp for illustrated booklet. HARLAN P, FRENCH, Proprietor, 
- 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
the he stion. THE SOUTH- 


ip that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


W i n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


- in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 

gency 


F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F, PEASE. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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Summer Schoots. 


“University Cirtension Summer (Meeting, 


Oxford, England. 


Ninth Session will be held at Oxford, July 29--Aug. 23. 
Lectures on the History, Literature, Art, Science, etc., of Period 


meeting, $7.50. 
1837--1871. 


Programme from JOHN NOLEN, 


Tickets for the whole 


111 Si 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Summer 


School of Chemis 


try; 


For 1899. 


Six courses ; Chemistry 1, 2,3, 4,5, and 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regular 


college instructors. 
the college year. 
wish to present Chemistry for admission to college. 


The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
The school offers special opportunities to teachers, college students, and to those who 


The chemical laboratory is four miles from Boston, 


on the Boston & Maine R.R., occupies the whole of a college building, and is well equipped with modern 


apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. 
For further information address 


PRor. 


The school will open July 5th, and be in Session 81x weeks. 


FRANK W. DURKEE, Turrs COLLEGE, MASs. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass. 


Essentially New Programme. 
Address 


July 13--26, 1899. 
11 Instructors — Four New. 


LOUIS N. WILSON, Clerk. 


Summer of 
1899. 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Chicago Normal Summer School ‘eiz.c"" 


Under the Auspices of CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


THREE WEEKS Beginning Monday, July 3, and closing Friday, Juty 21. OPEN TO ALL 
Faculty including some of the ablest normal school talent outside of Chicago, and the 
well known Heads of Departments in the Chicago Normal School. 
DAILY PRACTICE SCHOOL. 
E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Superintendent Chicago Public Schools. 


Write for circular, addressing 


MARTHAS SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 

COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 

COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 
SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 

Containing full information on courses, advan- 


tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: 


Summer School, June 28---Aug. 10. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law, and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. Reep, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress. can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 

lex elements of his expression.—Ur. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Vutlook (from a review of the books of S. 8. Curry, 


Ph.D., President of the School). 
The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 


Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr, 
Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tifle and artistic principles. 
Specimen copy of Aapression a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Pierce Cc Boston, Mags, 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement June 21st. Fall 
term begins September 14th. 

For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


New York University. 


SUMMER COURSES. 
Fifth Vear, July 1o---Aug. 18. 
A Delightful Suburban Locality in New York City. 

For announcement address 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


I he ive / 
Teachers Wanted. reachers Co-ope 


rium Chicago, Lil. 4,000 tilled. 


BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works of the world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Wome ‘n, Poets, 


Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study in Schools. For use on Special Days, etc. Large 
size 5x8 Send 


peor heautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, 


our cents in stamps tor four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 
TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


CG. P. BROWN & CO., 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy | 


BEVERLY, MASS. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 


moNtTHS by sending ONE NEW yearl& 


of the paper sent toa friend can be | subscription. 


accommodated by sending 


us, on al 
postal card, the name ana address to 
which he would like the paper sent, 


Address 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


New VERTICAL Gopy Books. 


The Ideal Series of Vertical Writing. 


JUVENILE COURSE..... 
SHORT COURSE.........- 
GRAMMAR COURSE ... 
BUSINESS FORMS........... 


Two Numbers. 
Four Numbers. 
Four Numbers. 


One Number. 


This strong Educational Series contains many attractive features. 


The correlation of Nature study along the | 
in the cellent work for the children. 


lines of leaves, flowers, and insects, 


‘* The author of these books has done an ex- 
The grading 


Primary Course, and the /anguage feature in | | is near perfection.” 


the Grammar Course, are entirely new 


SUPERINTENDENT E. B. SHALLOW. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


The H. P. Smith Pub. Co., 


11 East 16th St. NEW YORK. 


As the oak from 
the little acorn so has 


our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ébery county 

in the United States 


Promptness, courtesy, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 

Jree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In 
stitute, New York 
Hinds Noble 


Publishers. 


ONIUER SITY 
PUBLISHING! 
COMPANY) 


43-47 East 10th St., 
e New Yorke 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Psychology of Reasoning, 


BY ALFRED BINET, 


Open Court Publishing Co., 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


A Rare Opportunity. 


AN OLD-ESTABLISHED ACADEMY, buildings- 
and grounds costing over $20,000, beautifully situ- 
ated on Cayuga Lake, to be leased, free of rent to 
experienced educator capable of establishing and 
successfully carrying ona boys’ school or academy 
for both sexes. Steam heat, electric lights, and 
rooms for about sixty boarding pupils. 

Address E. W. MOSHER, Secretary, 
AU RORA, N N. - ¥. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Paper. Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education... St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 


American|School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 


Canadian Tceacher................ Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can, 
Educational News...............+ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, lowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................. Des Moines, Ia. 


Missour: School Journal. .. Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohjo Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal.. - Lancaster, Pa. 

Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, Il. 
School .. Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education.......... Minn 
005055550604 ew York, 

School News and Practical Educator, Taylorville, m 
Southern Schools. .............. Lexington, K 
Teachers’ Institute.............. New York, N. 
Texas School Journal........... toon Texas. 
Western School Journal......... . Kansas. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education. Wis. 
Western ‘ 


COLLARS and 
CUFFS 


“LINENE” 


For Professional People 


And others who appreciate neatness, conven- 
ience, and they are unequalled. 
Made’ of fine clot 1, and exactly resemble 
stylish linen goods. 


No Laundry Work. 
When soiled discard. The turn down col- 
lars can be reversed and worn twice if neces- 
sary. Ten oornne or five pairs of cuffs, 


25c. By mail 30c. Sample collar or pair 
of — or 6 cts.in stamps. Give size and 
style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 


TASSO Ss RAPHAEL 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 


Eleventh and Clintcn Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Forty-fourth Annual Session opens October 2, 1899. 
Three years’ graded course in lectures, quizzes, and 
clinics. Women admitted. For information, address 
DR. _WIL BUR F. Lite H, Dean, 1507 Walnut Street. 
OSTON UNIV ERSITY. Seven ( ‘olleges and Schools. 
— to both sexes. Addrese the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 

Course Jor Su wors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

Mias JULIA KE. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


\TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For onary address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIEL D, MASs. 
For both sexes. 

For eatalogues address 
HARLES 8. CHAPIN. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, HBURG, MASss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OUD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
ress 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address 


AGENCY DEPT.,, 
JOURNAL oF EpucaTIon, 
3 Somerset St., 


WINSHIP 


Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


SSomerset St., Boston, Mage. 
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